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To Keep Your School Up-To-The- Minute... 


& witoh, TO IBM ELECTRICS IS THE RIGHT MOVE TO MAKE! 


ELECTRIC 


To Teachers: 


The modern way to teach is with 
the IBM Electric. That’s because 
you can simplify complicated 
stroking and carriage drills and 
concentrate on overall typing tech- 
niques. That makes your teaching 
job easier and more efficient. 


To Principals: 


In schools using IBM Electrics 

it has been found that students are 
better typists on all typewriters — 
even manual—when they're 
trained on the IBM. Help your 
students to similar benefits by a 
switch to IBM Electrics. 


To Superintendents: 


In the most modern schools, 

it’s agreed: the IBM Electric is 
today’s best tvpewriter investment 
Schools can expect longer, better 
service from the IBM —therefore 
the per-student cost of the 

IBM Electric is surprisingly low. 


To School Boards: 


Your knowledge of the business 
world cin help prepare students for 
their future. For the best jobs 

of tomorrow, students should be 
trained on the electric typewriter 
you know to be the favorite 

of American business —the IBM. 


TYPEWRITERS| ... OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED! 


International Business Machines Corporation, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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the beautiful new 1956 Remington 


with margins so simple... you teach 


What do teachers want most in a manual typewriter? We went into 
the schools to find out. And, much of what we found out has gone into 
this new Remington Standard. Eminently suited to the classroom, 
manual typewriter __ this superb typewriter’s many exclusive features simplify the teaching 

of typing... help students make progress more quickly than with 
designed ordinary manual typewriters. Call or write your local Remington 
Rand representative now and have him present the complete story to 


you and your class. 


the one 


for teaching! 
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new margins! 


Visible, sturdy, finger-tip control, 
no moving of carriage. Combined 
with the exclusive Remington 
Perfect Positioning Scale, it’s the 
easiest approach ever developed 
to the setting of margins. 
You teach them only once! 


new scales! 


Easy to see, thanks to the new, 
highly-visible red on white scale 
faces. Easy to learn, the exclusive 
Perfect Positioning Scale, developed 
by a teacher of typing, offers the 
fastest, easiest and most accurate 
way to learn the centering of 

letters and headings. 


new touch! 


The highly-responsive Tested Tempo 
Touch will help students attain 
speed in less time and with less 
effort than ever before possible. It’s 
the fastest, most responsive ever 
built into any manual typewriter. 
Touch-conscious teachers and 
students instantly feel the 
difference. 


new styling! 


Smart new styling and scientifically 
researched eye-ease color add 

to the overall good appearance of 
any classroom ...so pleasant for 
both students and teachers. 


Standard 


| them only once! 


new service— 
economy design! 


Fold-a-matic construction permits 
serviceman to open typewriter 

“like a book’’ exposing all working 
parts for instant, easy, at-desk 
servicing. Special part reinforcement 
challenges the extra hard usage of 
speed tests and constant application 
by both day and evening classes. 


@ 
Memingtors. The First Name in Typewriters 
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In This Issue 


> The relationship of consumer educa- 
tion in the classroom to the well being of 
the pupils, their families and their com- 
munities, is presented in the Feature 
Section (pages 6-18) of this issue. The 
contributors present some _ interesting 
facts and ideas which should be good 
reading this month for all teachers of 


business subjects. 


The Southern Business Education 
Association has made it possible for 
readers of the Forum to share two of the 
major addresses given at its annual con- 
vention. The keynote addresses (pages 
19-25) were given by a business educator 
and a_ businessman. 


> The photographs on pages 26-27 of 
this issue were supplied through the cour- 
tesy of the editors of the NEA JourNnaL 
and the Audio-Visual Aids Section of 
the Los Angeles City Schools. This cen- 
ter spread will make an interesting ex- 
hibit for your bulletin board. 


> The editors of the Services Section 
believe that the articles presented by the 
contributors in this issue are unusually 
fine. The articles cover a wide range of 
topics. 


> Many UBEA affiliated associations 
will hold state or district meetings this 


Editor: Basic Business Section 
GLADYS BAHR 
New Trier High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 


Taxes and Basic Business 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT about all the benefits you buy with your tax 
money, or do you merely complain each time the word taxes is mentioned in 
your presence. How many times have you heard someone say ‘‘Why work on 
Saturday? All my pay goes to Uncle Sam,’’ or ‘‘Taxes keep me from getting 
ahead in life,’’ or ‘‘My wife quit working because taxes take all of her pay.”’ 
There are more of these misconceptions about taxes but the big question is 
what are we as teachers doing about it. 

Actually, there are many golden opportunities in our educational system 
to help students develop a wholesome attitude toward taxes. From the time 
the first grader takes a trip to the fire department until he graduates from 
college, there are occasions for the teacher to point out the uses and benefits 
of tax money. Teachers should accept this challenge and do something about it. 

For example, you can ask your students to make a list of the things which 
they can identify as being purchased or provided by taxes. You can have a 
committee report on how the various tax monies are spent by the government 
(federal, state, and local). You can encourage discussions of timely topics 
such as: Does aid to foreign countries benefit me? Do farm price supports 
benefit me? How do the public schools help me after I graduate even if I 
have no children? Why should I help pay for a veteran’s bonus? This educa- 
tion can even be extended to the student’s parents by having each student 
ask his parents to help him make a list of agencies and programs supported by 
tax money that benefit his family. 

Naturally, we may not agree with the way in which some of our taxes are 
spent, but whenever gains are made, there must be some loss. For example, 
discuss the problem of a person who pays taxes and then has his house torn 
down in order to make room for a new building or highway. 

An interesting attitude checklist on taxes has been developed by Theodore 
Woodward (Business Epucation Forum, March 1955). A number of teachers 
have commented on the successful use of this instrument to stimulate class 
discussions. Spirited class discussions on tax topics is an excellent method for 
use in developing healthy attitudes toward taxes. 

We are looking toward an inevitable increase in taxes in most of our 
political subdivisions. So let’s meet the challenge and use any and all methods 
at our command to help our students develop a genuine understanding of 
taxes.—Mearu R. Guturie, Associate Editor 


brochures. Clip ’n Mail the coupons for 
items described in this issue. 

& This is the tenth March issue of 
Bustyess Epucation Forum. The first 
issue of the Forum was released in March 
1947. Again, the production staff joins 
the readers in saluting the editors, the ad- 
vertisers, and the many contributors for 
their excellent cooperation in making this 
and each of the preceding issues of the 
Forvm a valuable contribution to business 
education.—H.P.G. 


spring. News items (pages 47-48) may 
suggest ideas for the programs you will 
be helping to plan in the year ahead. 


> Requisitions for equipment and text- 
books to be purchased for the next school 
year will be due soon. In this issue you 
will find the advertisements of companies 
which are offering the products you will 
want to consider ahead of all others. Call 
the local representative or write to the 
main office for specifie information or 
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What People Want to Know 


About Basic Business 


Adults recognize conclusively that there are many knowledges, 
competencies, and skills that can be taught as a part of basic business. 


By ERNA G. O’CONNOR 

Stephens College 

Columbia, Missouri 

[\ RETROSPECTION, a group of Columbia, Missouri, 

housewives, business and professional women agreed 

almost unanimously that financial planning, housing, 

and buying problems were topics which should have 

been included in their high school or college general 

education. Following closely in order of importance 

were topics dealing with taxés, insurance, and com- 
munication. 


These opinions were expressed through a questionnaire 
designed to gather information preparatory to planning 
a course in basic business education. The topics pre- 
sented for evaluation in the questionnaire were those 
the Consumer Education Study of 1947 found to be of 
primary importance to consumers and which the busi- 
ness teacher is particularly well qualified to present. 
Those 16 topics, briefly described, are: 


FINANCIAL PLANNING. Developing wise lifetime plan- 
ning of the earning, saving, and spending of money— 
budgeting; the necessary concomitant keeping of per- 
sonal accounts and records; and the businesslike every- 
day handling of money. 


INsuRANCE. Developing willingness and ability to 
analyze one’s risks, a sense of responsibility to one’s de- 
pendents, and the practical competence to select and 
buy appropriate policies. 


Crepit. Moving toward understanding of the proper 
uses of credit, of the agencies which furnish it, and of 
how it may be obtained with safety and economy; the 
ability to calculate and compare rates and costs of vari- 
ous forms of credit; acquaintance with abuses and 
dangers and the ability to avoid them; general under- 
standing of present legislation and regulation as well 
as of any residual needs; the ability and motivation to 
participate in social-economic policy making regarding 
provisions for credit. 


INVESTMENT. Protecting the small savings from each 
pay check and putting them to work; avoiding ‘‘get-rich- 
quick’’ schemes; learning to reinvest savings in one’s 
own personal development and advancement; learning 
the rudiments of investing in stocks, bonds, and real 
estate. (Please turn to page 16) 
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By E. C. McGILL 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 

OES THE HOUSEWIFE, truck driver, profes- 

sional man, farmer, and persons from various other 
occupational families want business information that 
falls in the basic business category? If so, what type of 
basic business information and knowledge do they really 
want as an aid in their common daily activities of work, 
handling of personal affairs, and recreational activities? 
Are these needs the same for all people, regardless of 
their occupation, or whether they are men or women? 
Are the competencies and knowledges they want the in- 
formation and concepts that are commonly taught in our 
schools? These are the questions which we often ask our- 
selves but seldom get an answer that is thorough and 
authentic. No doubt much research is needed in order to 
answer the various facets of the questions stated and 
other questions pertaining to the real values that can be 
derived from basic business education. 

The woeful lack of common business knowledge, on 
the part of people in general, becomes evident when we 
observe their difficulties in handling ordinary personal 
business affairs, such as: buying insurance, handling 
money matters, selecting investments, making decisions 
regarding installment purchases, borrowing money at 
favorable interest rates, to mention only a few. It ap- 
pears that such problems plague people in all kinds of 
jobs—even those with varied and extensive educational 
background. There is evidence that people do not be- 
come conscious of their lack of common fundamental 
business knowledge until they come face to face with 
the occasion where such information needs to be used. 
Many young people in school tend to bypass business 
courses because they do not see an immediate vocational 
value, or do not see any concrete knowledge or skills 
that can be developed from taking such courses. 

Our society is one in which common business knowl- 
edge and skills are becoming more important. Since the 
‘beginning of the Twentieth Century various researchers 
and educational organizations have been pointing to the 
increasing need for the general population to know more 
about the nation’s economic problems and to learn more 
about handling personal business problems. No doubt, 
these reports have helped tremendously in causing basic 
business courses to be placed in our curriculums. On the 
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“Business educators need to know more shout the specific skills, knowledges, and competencies that people want to know.” 


other hand, we are only reaching a small portion of the 
population with the type of business information they 
really want to know. 

Perhaps, we as business educators need to know more 
about the specific skills, knowledges, and competencies 
that people want to know. If we possess such knowledge, 
courses can be planned to provide such information in 
a usable and interesting manner. If we know more about 
the circumstances under which people want these knowl- 
edges and competencies we can do better in providing 
the proper learning situations for teaching them. To 
this end a study was made to discover the knowledges, 
competencies, and skills that people in the various occu- 
pations considered important to them. In this study, an 
attempt was also made to compare the importance of 
selected knowledge, competencies and skills between 
various occupational groups as well as between the two 
broad groups—business and non-business people. For 
sometime there has been some conjecture as to whether 
business people and non-business people need to have 
the same basic business knowledges and whether busi- 
ness and non-business students should take the same 
basic business courses or different courses. 

In order to pursue the problem effectively it was de- 
cided to use the case study technique and obtain the 
values placed upon common basic business knowledges, 
competencies and skills by people representing a popula- 
tion cross-section. Over 1000 such interviews were con- 
dueted and 855 usable cases were obtained for analysis 
(425 non-business and 430 business people) which were 
almost identical within various occupational groups with 
the 1950 United States census for the state of Kansas. 
The groups studied were as follows: Business—profes- 
sional, technical, and kindred workers; managers; cleri- 
eal and kindred workers; and sales workers. 

Non-business—housewives; farmers and farm man- 
agers; craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers; opera- 
tives and kindred workers; service workers; farm labor- 
ers; and common laborers. The basic business fields 
studied included money, banks and banking services, 
eredit, finance and investment, record keeping and 
filing, business mathematics, taxes, insurance, business 
communications, methods of finding information, travel 
and transportation, legal aspects of business, manage- 
ment of business affairs, consumer buying, choice of an 
occupation, and personal skills. 


A rating seale was used to evaluate the importance. 


of each of the 299 business knowledges, competencies, 
and skills to each of the 855 persons studied, the occu- 
pational groups, the business and non-business groups 
and differences in value from men and women. 

CHOICE OF OccuPATION. The category pertaining to the 
choice of an occupation was considered the most impor- 
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tant to all respondents as a group. In fact, all of the 
topics in this category were considered so important by 
all of the people in each of the occupational groups to 
make it very essential that this be taught to all young 
people. The businessmen rated it slightly higher in im- 
portance than the non-business people. It is evident from 
this study that all of the persons replying wanted to 
know how to develop a business personality, how to 
apply for a job, how to evaluate the potentialities in a 
job, how to select the best place and manner for prepar- 
ing for a job of their choice as well as how to make a 
wise occupational choice. They wanted to know how to 
locate their preferred job, then how to obtain and keep 
it. Information about salaries, educational and voca- 
tional requirements are important to them. 
ConsuMER BuyincG. The second most important basic 
business area to all of the people had to do with con- 
sumer buying. Again, there was practically no differ- 
ence in importance of the topics in this area for business 
or non-business people or for people in the different oc- 
cupational groups. The managers and service workers 
rated consumer buying somewhat higher than other 
workers. Farm laborers and common laborers rated it 
the lowest of all the groups, but still considered con- 
sumer buying information as very important to them. 
Topies such as how to select a wise purchase, how to 
judge the value of a home being purchased, how to read 
labels, how much does it cost to buy on credit, how to 
identify fabrics, how to judge quality, and similar items 
were rated very valuable by all of the persons inter- 
viewed. 
MOoneEY AND RECORD KEEPING AND FILING. The categories 
on money and on record keeping and filing were rated 
equally important by all of the people interviewed and 
were in third and fourth place in importance. Business 
and non-business workers rated money matters about the 
same in value to them but business workers rated record 
keeping and filing slightly higher than did the non-busi- 
ness workers. The service workers as a group rated 
money matters higher than any of the other groups. The 
farm laborers rated both money and record keeping and 
filing lower to them than any of the other occupational 
groups. The managers rated record keeping and filing 
higher in importance to them than did the other groups. 
People especially want to know how to make out in- 
come tax returns, how to keep cash and personal records, 
what personal records should be kept, what personal 
papers should be filed, and how to make and understand 
basic financial statements. They also want to know how 
to make change efficiently, how to send money by mail, 
how to choose ways to invest money for future use, how 
to earry money safely when traveling, how to safeguard 
money lent to others, and how to manage investments. 
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“People want to know more about sonal use aspects of basic business .. .” 
per 


CrebDiT. The category on credit was given a fifth place 
rating among the 16 basic business categories. For the 
most part there was no difference in the importance 
attached to credit by business and non-business people. 
Most all people studied wanted to know how a credit 
rating is established, how to protect money loaned, and 
how to determine when it is wise to buy on credit. They 
wanted to know about the general cost of credit under 
the various purchase arrangements and when one should 
buy on the installment plan. They were also interested 
in how to borrow money on various plans. The managers 
rated the information on credit somewhat more impor- 
tant to them than did the other occupational groups, 
however, all rated it very important to them. The farm 
laborer rated credit lower in importance than did the 
other workers. 


BANKS AND BANKING SERVICES. The category on banks 
and banking services was rated in sixth place among the 
basic business groups. The topics that people especially 
wanted to know about were how to write a personal 
check, how to keep deposit and check records, how to 
reconcile a check balance with the bank, how to choose 
appropriate endorsement, when to stop payment on a 
check, whether surplus cash should be put in a savings 
account, checking account, or some other investment. 
People wanted to know more about the types of services 
available from banks, how to open a checking account, 
and when to use a special type of check. As in the case 
of most of the other groups, the manager’s rating on the 
items about banks and banking services was slightly 
higher than the other groups and the farm laborers rated 
them lower. 


BustnEss MATHEMATICS AND How To FIND INFORMATION. 
The topics on business mathematics and how to find in- 
formation were rated even and were ranked in seventh 
and eighth places. It was quite evident that people in 
all occupations want to be much more proficient in the 
fundamental processes in mathematics. They also want 
to know more about how to compute income tax, how to 
handle common and decimal fractions, how to figure 
property taxes, and how to compute profits. People in 
all occupations seem to want to know more about how to 
find certain types of information and how to use common 
types of information finding devices—the dictionary, 
telephone directory, city directories, atlas, and encyclo- 
pedia. The professional people rated the topics about 
how to find information higher than the other occupa- 
tional groups and the managers rated business mathe- 
matics slightly higher than did the others. The farm 
laborers rated the topics on how to find information low- 
est and the housewives rated business mathematics lowest 
in importance to them. Most all of the topics in each of 
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the two groups were considered very important and evi- 
dently should be taught to all people. 


INSURANCE. The category on insurance was rated ninth 
in importance by all of the people interviewed.. The 
topics were considered equally valuable to people in 
business and non-business fields. The service workers 
placed a little higher value on insurance than did the 
other occupational groups while the farm labor group 
considered topics on insurance lower in importance than 
did the other workers. All people were much concerned 
about how to select the right kind of life insurance, how 
to report insurance claims, and how to decide when in- 
surance is needed—how much and what kind. They also 
wanted to know how to buy liability insurance and how 
to cover risks through the use of insurance. 


BusINEss COMMUNICATIONS. Business communications 
was rated tenth in importance. The business people 
tended to rate the topics in this area slightly higher than 
did the non-business people. The managers and the 
clerical workers gave the topics in this area an equally 
high importance and the farm laborers again produced 
the lowest rating. Such topics as writing letters, placing 
orders, making applications, making inquiries, filing 
complaints, writing invitations, and accepting invita- 
tions came in for high importance. People also wanted 
to know how to label packages, when to use various 
classes of mail, how to write minutes of meetings, and 
how to use special postal services. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT. Finance and investment 
were placed eleventh in importance to all workers. This 
area was considered very slightly higher in importance 
by the business workers. Again, the managers placed it 
higher in importance and the farm laborer placed it 
lower in importance than did the other groups. People 
especially wanted to know more about how to select 
investments, when to invest in real estate as compared to 
other types of investments, how to judge the effects of 
various business conditions on investments. They also 
want to know how to select safe security investments, 
how to plan an investment program and where to get 
dependable information about investments. 


Taxes. The category on taxes was ranked twelfth in im- 
portance by all of the workers. There was very little 
difference in the importance attached to the topics in 
the category by the business and non-business people. 
The service workers rated information on taxes slightly 
higher in importance to them than the managers and 
other workers. The farm laborers did not consider in- 
formation about taxes as very important to them—in 
fact much less important than the other basic business 
areas considered. People want such information on taxes 
as: How to compute sales tax, how to figure withholding 
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“Good teachers plan for a variety of classroom activities—they provide for both individual and group experiences.” 


taxes, how sales tax collections are used, how tax levies 
are determined, how property is appraised for tax pur- 
poses, and whether or not there are tax problems that 
need adjusting. 


LecaL Aspects or Business. The category on business 
law and related information was rated thirteenth. There 
was little difference in the rating given to topics in this 
eategory by the business and non-business people. The 
business people rated the topics slightly higher with the 
managers providing the highest rating and the farm 
laborers the lowest. People want to know how to meet 


the liabilities connected with operating an automobile, 
when to use written contracts in business, how to make 
a will so it will carry out its intent, how to protect equity 
in property while transferring ownership, what are the 
legal responsibilities in employer-employee relationships, 
and to know more about the legal aspects of consumer- 
dealer relationships. 

MANAGEMENT OF BusINEsS AFFAIRS AND PERSONAL BusI- 
NEss SKILLS. The fourteenth and fifteenth places were 
occupied by the topics on management of business affairs 

(Please turn to page 30) 


Basic Business—Some Concepts 


and Misconceptions 


[' PUPILS DON’T LEARN teachers haven’t taught 
—they have just gone through the motions! There 
seems to be little argument on this point. In basic busi- 
ness classes there are so many different teaching tech- 
niques available to us that our pupils should learn be- 
cause we really teach. Since this article is to deal with 
concepts and misconceptions suppose we begin with the 
most basic consideration in teaching—the role of the 
teacher. 


TEACHING VERSUS ASSIGNING! Some teachers are largely 
‘*hearers of lessons.’’ They are, of course, poor teachers 
because they do little to challenge their pupils to real 
learning endeavor. They assign lessons for pupils to 
read and on the following day hear their recitations. 
Actually these people do not teach—they make assign- 
ments and they test. They fail to match up to their first 
and major responsibility as teachers; namely that of 
developing interest, directing learning activities, and 
inspiring pupils to want to learn. How is this done? 
Wuat’s Goop ror THE GoosE Is Goop FoR THE GANDER! 
Pupils vary in ability, interests, needs, business experi- 
ence, and social development. We cannot expect much 
learning if we give every pupil exactly the same assign- 
ment. Good teachers plan for a variety of classroom 
activities—they provide for both individual and group 
experiences, Good teachers provide for pupil participa- 
tion in planning these activities, and for pupil choices in 
carrying them out. In real learning we must begin where 
each pupil is and provide for individual differences. 
What is good for the ‘‘goose’’? may be entirely inade- 
quate for the ‘‘gander.”’ 


Variety Is THE Spice or Lire! All of us like a variety 
regardless of the type of activity in which we engage. 
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By VERNON MUSSEL MAN 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


For an illustration let us assume that you enjoy .watch- 
ing tumbling and other types of acrobatics. After a half 
hour of this, if the program were not changed you would 
probably begin preparations to leave. Yes, we like va- 
riety even in our favorite activities. How much more 
important this is in the classroom. Slow learners, espe- 
cially, must have the ‘‘act’’ changed frequently. Good 
teachers of basic business do this. 


LEARNING TO LisTEN! Teachers should make tape record- 
ings of their class sessions and later have a playback to 
see how ‘‘interesting’’ they are. Pupils learn very little 
by listening. Rather, pupils learn by doing. Instead of 
the teacher spending long periods of time talking, let 
the pupils learn from experience. Basic business classes 
are rich in opportunities for pupil demonstrations, for 
excursions into the community, for interviews with par- 
ents and businessmen, for the use of checklists and other 
real learning activities. Talking is not necessarily 
teaching. 


Force Versus Seung! The other day I overheard a 
teacher say, ‘‘I’ll force them to study, I’ll threaten them 
with a test.’’ A salesman does better than that. He 
shows his prospective customer how he will benefit from 
making a particular purchase. Surely we can do as well 
in the classroom. 

Instead of ‘‘requiring’’ a certain chapter to be read 
or a particular topic to be studied, let us interest our 
pupils in the new topic to be undertaken. There are 
many ways by which this can be done—an overview, by 
showing a need for certain information, by capitalizing 
upon some local happening in the community. There are 
25 to 30 different ways of selling a new unit topic to a 
group of students and interesting them in it. Surely 
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“No other area of learning has more supplementary material available than basic business.” 


we teachers consider our task more important and more 
worthy than that of selling a material article to some 
customer. Whether or not we make special preparations 
for interesting our pupils in a new unit topic is one of 
the factors that distinguishes poor basic business teach- 
ers from good ones. 

Lret’s Go PLaces AND SEE THINGS! What about field 
trips? Teachers tell me that they do not have their 
pupils make very many field trips. They report that 
it is too difficult to arrange for transportation, to clear 
pupils’ schedules so they do not conflict with other 
classes. ‘‘There are just so many problems to overcome 
that it is not worth the effort.’’ If that is true in your 
school, why don’t you try committee field trips. Appoint 
two or three pupils to make the trip and report back to 
the class. The trip itself may be done either during the 
school day or after school. This procedure makes it pos- 
sible to utilize this very valuable learning activity fully 
in basic business classes. 

He Is Just an Acror! Next to direct purposeful ex- 
periences themselves, dramatic presentations are prob- 
ably the most effective, the most interesting, and the 
most forceful. Pupils love dramatie skits and will write 
the scripts as well as participate in them. Basic business 
teachers have probably neglected this type of teaching- 
learning activity more than any other. Good teachers 
are strong in their use of dramatic presentations. 

I See By THE Eye! We learn a great deal more through 
the eve than through the ear. Basic business classes 
abound in the availability of all types of visual materials 
—motion pictures, filmstrips, charts, graphs, pictures, 
bulletin boards, flannel graph presentations, posters, 
and object lessons. Poor teachers do not use them much 
because they require time and planning—they are too 
much bother. Good teachers have learned how to direct 
pupil participation in such ways that they accept much 
of the responsibility for their preparation and use. The 
teacher’s role is that of leading, directing, and suggest- 
ing ideas. 

Wuo Is An Expert? Yes, teachers know a lot of an- 
swers! But there are people in every community who 
know much more than the teachers about specific aspects 
of business. Most of them are willing to serve as resource 
persons for basic business classes, but they must be in- 
vited to participate. In addition to being authorities in 
their respective fields of endeavor they provide ‘‘new 
faces’’ for the classroom and help to spice learning. 
However, effective use of resource persons requires care- 
ful planning to acquaint them with what the pupils 
have already studied and what they are expected to do 
or not 


1Callan. John H., Community Resources Handbook in Business Educa- 
tion, South-Western Publishing Company, Monograph 87, pp. 15-17. 
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He Is Just a CoLLector! Pupils greatly enjoy display- 
ing their own creative work. In this day of urban living 
high school youth are hard put to find chores to do 
around the house. Many of those who do not work part- 
time have turned their attention to collecting various 
items. You name it and some member of your class can 
tell you of a person who has a collection. Many of these 
exhibits have value in basic business classes. 

The scrapbook is a variation of this ‘‘collection’’ 
technique. It gives every pupil an opportunity to de- 
velop his own interests, tastes, and abilities. Pupils need 
only to be encouraged and shown how to use them and 
much learning will take place during the process. 


Wuat’s Happentna Topay? Every high school library 
should include business periodicals such as Newsweek, 
Changing Times, or U. S. News and World Report. These 
magazines carry scores of interesting happenings in the 
business world today. Basic business students will read 
them and enrich the class work if the teacher provides 
the opportunity for them to report on that reading. The 
teacher’s role is one of encouragement, inspiration, and 
direction, 

Worksooks ARE Busy Work! Whenever a person con- 
demns workbooks because some teachers use them for 
‘*busy work’’ I always think, ‘‘Thank Heaven for work- 
books!’? Why? Because I always wonder what would 
be going on in that classroom if there were no workbooks. 
The teacher who does not understand nor appreciate the 
values of workbooks certainly would not go to the 
trouble to assemble and use other supplementary teach- 
ing aids. 

Workbooks are prepared with specific objectives in 

mind—to provide the forms needed for the problems in 
the book, to build vocabulary, to force critical thinking, 
to review principles and new terminology, and to pro- 
vide for individual differences. Today’s workbooks are 
illustrated, diversified, and interesting; a forceful, ef- 
fective teaching aid to enrich and extend learning. Good 
teachers of basic business know how to use workbooks to 
guide learning. 
Let’s SUPPLEMENT! No other area of learning has more 
supplementary material available (and free for the ask- 
ing) than that of basie business. Lists of sources of ma- 
terials are available but the teacher (or his pupils) must 
write for them, and the teacher must provide a reading 
table so that these materials may be readily available 
within the classroom. Do you have a reading table in 
your classroom ? 

How about you? Do you agree with these concepts or 
the misconceptions? Do your pupils learn because you 
have taught? Will you improve your teaching by utiliz- 
ing the suggestions described briefly in this article? 
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“Students guilty of believing certain things to be true without knowing why may begin to question the reason.” 


Evaluation in Consumer Education Concepts 


By JOHN E. WEEMS 
Atlantic Christian College 
Wilson, North Carolina 


of consumer education: (1) The consumer should 
know the intended use of an article before he buys it. 
(2) Advertising is helpful in buying goods but is often 
misleading. (3) Need is the primary reason in purchas- 
ing an article. (4) You can sometimes save money by 
paying more. (5) Price should limit a person’s ability 
to own certain goods. (6) Knowledge of customs and 
fashions is necessary in your purchasing of goods. 

This ‘‘ wheel test’’ has one extensive problem situation 
that acts as the hub of the test. From this one problem 
situation are ‘‘decision chains’’ that are drawn from the 
hub in different directions similar to the spokes of a 
wheel. Each ‘‘decision chain’’ concerns itself with one 
specific concept. At the end of the test are direct ques- 
tions concerning the basic concepts that are used to tie 
the ‘‘decisions chains’’ together as the rim of the wheel. 


| TEST IS BASED on six fundamental concepts 


Problem Situation 


Mrs. Albert Orr, a housewife in Evansville, Indiana, 
always read her evening newspaper carefully. Her idea 
was to be a wise buyer so that her family could live com- 
fortably on her husband’s salary. She was the mother 
of two boys, one age seven and the other age three. Her 
husband was a sheet metal worker at the local refrigera- 
tion plant making $4,600 a year. They were buying 
their home and paying on a late model ear. 

Mrs. Orr’s budget looked like this: 


Auto expenses 20.00 


One day Mrs. Orr picked up the newspaper; a full 
page advertisement immediately called her attention to 
this statement: ‘‘Have lost our lease, everything 50 per 
cent off, below wholesale, buy on our easy payment 
plan.’’ She looked at the pictures on the page and saw 
many things she wanted. She picked up a pad and 
pencil, excitedly making a list of the things she thought 
she should buy. The list follows: 
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Concepts in basic business can be taught in an incidental way. 


SALE LIst 
ITEM PRICE PRICE SAVING 
Percolator 8.25 16.50 8.25 
Lawn mower 49.50 99.00 49.50 
Lawn chairs 15.00 30.00 15.00 
Radio 21.25 42.50 
End table 13.50 27.00 13.50 
Vacuum cleaner 39.00 78.00 39.00 
TV, 21-ineh screen 99.00 198.00 99.00 
1-ton air conditioner 199.00 398.00 199.00 


That evening Mrs. Orr and her husband sat down to 
discuss the advisability of buying the things on her list. 
Listen to what they say: 

Mr. Aubert Orr: Why, Jane, this advertisement is a 
down-right fraud! Nobody could sell anything with that 
big a discount! 

Mrs. JANE Orr: Now listen, Albert, they couldn’t put 
that advertisement in the paper if every word of it isn’t 
true. 

Aubert: All right, but I think you are being taken. 
What do you want to buy? 


JANE: Well, I’ve made out a list here. Look it over and 
see what you think, 

ALBERT: What on earth, Jane? We can’t buy all of 
these. You pick out four or five things you want most. 
Then I'll talk to you. 

JANE: Let me see. Radio, air conditioner, lawn mower, 
end table, and lawn furniture. 

ALBERT: Well, that’s better anyway. Let’s see. Radio. 
Why, Jane, vou have one in the bedroom that you hardly 
listen to. 

JANE: Well, I will never be able to get another one at 
this price. 

ALBERT: I guess you are right. I’ll mark that on the 
list. Now, air conditioner, Jane, you know our budget 
can’t stand an air conditioner. 

JANE: Before you make up your mind, remember how 
cool you are at work and how warm you get at home 
during the night. 

ALBERT: Enough of that, I’m sold. If my boss ean own 
one and be comfortable at night then so can old Albert. 
JANE: What’s next, Albert ? 

ALBERT: Lawn mower. Hey! It costs $49.50. Why, I ean 
get one for $39.50 down at the hardware store and it is 
not even on sale. 

JANE: But, Albert, this one is marked down from $99.00. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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“An unbalanced attitude toward some common buying principles may be responsible for wasteful expenditures.” 


ALBERT: Now, Jane, you ought to know one lawn mower 
is as good as another and I’m going to buy the cheaper 
one. They are all the same and there is no use paying 
the extra $10.00. 

JANE: All right, you certainly know more about lawn 
mowers than I do. 

ALBERT: End table, why do you want an end table? 
JANE: Oh, that’s not for me, that is for my mother. She 
was telling me the other day she wanted to have one, so 
I thought this would be a good opportunity to get her 
one. 

ALBERT: Well, how do you know what kind she wants? 
What is she going to use it for anyway? 

JANE: I don’t know. But she can use it somewhere. 
ALBERT: Now, Jane, I don’t care how big of a bargain it 
is, we are not going to buy it because we would probably 
buy the wrong kind. 

JANE: All right, I concede, but I think we are probably 
making a mistake. 

ALBERT: Well, lawn chairs are all that is left. Is not 
that a little bit high for lawn furniture? 

JANE: These are the new aluminum chairs and they 
really are nice. 

ALBERT: Well, what’s wrong with wooden lawn furni- 
ture? It sure is cheaper, 

JANE: I know, Albert, but they are not in style any 
more. These are going to be out in the yard where every- 
body can see them. You don’t want people to think we 
are ten years behind the times. 

ALBERT: Well, I won’t argue too much. I guess you 
know what you are doing. I would get down there early 
before everything gets picked over. 

Jane goes to town the next day with her shopping list 
and makes her pre-planned purchases. Now, what kind 
of buyer are you? Circle the answer you think is best. 
A. 1. I think Mrs. Orr was wise for going to this sale. 

2. I think she was very foolish. 
3. You cannot tell by the information given 
whether the decision was good or bad. 
If I were Mrs. Orr, I would have: 
1. Bought the goods on which I decided. 
2. Ignored the advertisement. 
3. Bought more expensive goods at some other place 
because they are bound to be better. 
4. Gone down to the store and shopped to see if 
the goods were really bargains. 
5. Not bought anything from a company that ad- 
vertised this way. 
I would do this because : 
1. You can sometimes find bargains but should 
check on them first. 
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2. Any ad in the newspaper must be factual. 
3. Higher priced goods are better than cheaper 
goods. 
4. This advertising is going to be false and such a 
company is unethical and probably dangerous. 
d. Reliable goods would not be sold at this price. 
B. Remember, she bought the radio. Do you think: 
1. She made a wise decision. 
2. She was very foolish. 
3. That you cannot tell by the information given 
whether the decision was good or bad. 


If 


were Mrs. Orr, I would have: 

Bought the radio. 

Not bought the radio. 

Investigated to see if the radio were really a 
bargain. 

Been somewhat suspicious of this large discount. 
Bought one from a reliable dealer where I could 
get it serviced. 


I would have done this because : 
1. I don’t need another one. 
2. If the radio should go bad you need a dealer that 
will stand behind his product. 
3. With a discount like this the dealer would prob- 
ably be taking a loss. 
4. A large discount like this would be hard to find 
again. 
5. You cannot always trust newspaper advertise- 
ments. 


C. She also bought the air conditioner: 
1. This was a wise decision. 
2. This was a foolish decision. 
3. You cannot tell by the information given wheth- 
er the decision was good or bad. 


If I were Mrs. Orr, I would have: 

1. Bought the air conditioner. 

2. Decided against the air conditioner. 

3. Gone without the other goods and bought the 
air conditioner. 

4. Bought a smaller air conditioner. 

5. Found a friend to help me buy the air condi- 
tioner, 


I would do this because : 
1. The air conditioner is well worth the price. 
2. I do not need an air conditioner as large as this 
one. 
3. I cannot afford the air conditioner. 
4. It would be cheaper and I wouldn’t need to use 
it all the time anyway. 
5. It would make the house so comfortable that it 
would be worth any sacrifice. 
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“Attitudes are often the outgrowth of one’s environment, lack of opportunity, and lack of understanding.” 


D. She did not buy the lawn mower: 


2. 


3. 


I think this was a wise decision. 

I think this was a foolish decision. 

You cannot tell by the information given wheth- 
er the decision was good or bad. 


If I were Mrs. Orr, I would have: 


Bought the lawn mower on sale. 

Bought the cheaper lawn mower. 

Looked for an even cheaper lawn mower. 

Gone ahead and splurged this one time. 
Bought the cheaper lawn mower and spent the 
other ten dollars on other yard equipment. 


I would do this because: 


It was more inexpensive, 

This would enable me to care for my yard better. 
You need something expensive once in a while. 
Its probable wearing qualities make it more 
economical. 

$39.50 is more than I should pay for a lawn 
mower. 


E. Mrs. Orr did not buy the end table: 


1. 
2. 


3. 


She made a wise decision. 

She made a foolish decision. 

You cannot tell by the information given wheth- 
er the decision was good or bad. 


If I were Mrs. Orr, I would have: 


Bought the end table. 

Not bought the end table. 

Bought the inexpensive end table. 

Bought more than one end table to be sure I 
would get the right one. 

Ask the salesman his opinion on buying the end 
table. 


I would do this because: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


You could gamble on an inexpensive end table 
and not lose much if vou guessed wrong. 

To buy more than one you would make sure you 
had the right one. 

The salesman is an expert and chances are that 
his opinion would be right. 

I don’t know where the table is to be used. 

I could guess pretty well what kind of end table 
my mother would like. 


F. She bought the new aluminum lawn furniture: 


2. 


3. 


She made a wise decision. 

She made a foolish decision. 

You cannot tell by the information given wheth- 
er the decision was good or bad. 


If I were Mrs. Orr, I would have: 


2. 
3. 
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Bought the wooden furniture. 
Bought the aluminum furniture. 
Bought no furniture. 


4. 


Seen what my neighbors were using. 
Bought second-hand furniture and fixed it my- 
self. 


I would do this because: 


2. 


3. 


4. 


I want to be like my neighbors. 

The wooden furniture is just as useful and much 
cheaper. 

I could do this rather cheaply and could save a 
great deal of money. 

I want my furnishings to be up-to-date because 
it makes me feel better. 

I cannot afford the furniture in the framework 
of this budget. 


G. What are my ideas on the purchase of goods? 
Are the following ideas reasonable or unreasonable? 


1. 


bo 


A person should know what he is going to do 
with something before he buys it. 

1. Reasonable 2. Unreasonable 
Advertising in newspapers is required by law 
to be worded so as not to mislead the reader. 

1. Reasonable 2. Unreasonable 
You should need any article before you are justi- 
fied in purchasing it. 

1. Reasonable 2. Unreasonable 
Money can sometimes be saved even if you have 
to pay a higher price for certain goods. 

1. Reasonable 2. Unreasonable 
Price should limit a person’s ability to own cer- 
tain goods. 

1. Reasonable 2. Unreasonable 
People are fooled by trying to stay in style; 
usefulness is the only valid reason for buying 
goods. 


1. Reasonable 2. Unreasonable 


Answer Sheet 


The group of numbers at the left when read vertically 
gives the five possible combinations that show if the 
pupil is using sound reasoning. The column at the right 
is the one correct combination that is based on the con- 
cept in consumer education being tested. 


LINE OF THOUGHT 


A. 
1 
2 
B. 1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
4 


CONCEPT LINE OF THOUGHT CONCEPT 
231123 1 2a2 424 1 
2345 4 12345 2 
Do 1 3 4 
2222 2 F. 21222 1 
2345 2 45 2 
2 1 4 
2 2 G 1 
2345 2 2 
Jae 1 
14-24 2 1 
2345 1 1 
153 2 4 4 

BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 


“The particular units to be used in the course should vary as to the needs of the student and the community.” 


A Course in Business Principles 


The four major areas in basic business can be combined into one course. 


By ARTHUR L. ANTHONY 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 


Hi. SCHOOL STUDENTS are most susceptible to 
new surroundings. They like to be challenged by 
new activities and changes. The teacher can capitalize 
on these characteristics of youth’s likes and dislikes. 

To make the business principles course a more chal- 
lenging and interesting procedure of learning, the four 
most important areas in basic business courses—business 
law, business organization, consumer living, and con- 
sumer economics—can be combined into one course. The 
units can be built around each of the three or four areas. 
For example, three months devoted to consumer living, 
three months to business law, and three months to busi- 
ness organizations makes a satisfactory division. As the 
class completes one area and is ready for another, text- 
books that are related to the area to be taught are issued. 
To further stimulate student interest, the teacher can 
use a different approach in each area. 

The ten units which follow are suggested for a course 
in business principles: 


PERSONAL FINANCE. Money is more difficult to manage 
than it is to earn. Most high school students have, no 
doubt, had to struggle with many problems connected 
with money. Graduating from high school will not be 
the solution to all money problems. If a graduate de- 
cides to work, he will find it necessary to pay his own 
way; save and invest money; and learn to live within 
the limits of his income. In this unit, we cover financial 
planning, savings, investments, and many other prob- 
lems involving personal financing. 


BuyMANsHIP. The problem of wise buying is becoming a 
complicated one. Business is trying to sell all it can and 
get all it can for what it sells. Consumers are trying to 
find ways of getting the most for their dollar. In this 
unit, we should not aim to turn each student into a super 
bargain hunter, who goes from store to store and does 
not trust anyone. Rather, the aim should be to develop 
consumers who can recognize and demand an honest 
value. To enable him to know what to buy we must be 
sure that he is familiar with advertising methods, stand- 
ards, grades, labels, and other principles of buying. 


Epitor’s Note: Many schools are considering offering a basic 
business course at the junior and senior level. Mr. Anthony is sug- 
gesting a course to meet this need. An outline of these units is 
available to members of UBEA through the use of the Clip ’n Mail 
Coupon service provided on the wrapper of this issue. 
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Crepit. The rapid expansion of credit has presented 
many problems to the consumer. The average family in 
America has been exposed to credit problems through 
the purchase of an automobile and other large items. 
Therefore, in this unit we cover the importance of credit, 
reasons for buying on credit, use and abuse of credit, 
borrowing money, and other credit topics. 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. Everyone in a society has 
direct contact with some types of negotiable instruments. 
There are many technicalities and problems brought 
about by the use of these instruments. Therefore, our 
aim in this unit is to acquaint the student with the types, 
nature, form, and content of negotiable instruments. 
Emphasis should be placed on understanding the rights 
of the parties, correct methods of transferring instru- 
ments, and responsibilities of the makers. 


Contracts. As the terms involved are new and difficult, 
this unit will be more factual than the others. However, 
it is difficult to study legal problems without first be- 
coming familiar with some of the more important terms 
and words. Through the use of problems and illustra- 
tions which are within the student’s experience, this 
unit can be made interesting and beneficial. No attempt 
should be made to make young lawyers out of the stu- 
dents. Instead, we should provide the information which 
enables them to realize their rights and responsibilities, 
and to know when to seek legal advice. 


INSURANCE. This unit should be an investigation into 
the field of insurance. By now the students should be 
able to realize the real purpose of insurance and set up 
an adequate insurance program. Here we should be 
concerned with the different types of social insurance, 
and the part our government is playing in the field. The 
ability to read and interpret insurance policy contracts 
is important. There is nothing more disappointing than 
to discover after an accident that the insurance policy 
you had been carrying for years failed to cover you 
in this particular case. Accidents will happen so it is 
necessary to have an adequate cushion to help when 
they do. Some of the forms of insurance to be considered 
are life, property, social, accident, hospitalization, auto- 
mobile, and income protection. 


PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZING AND STARTING A BUSINESS. 
After graduation from high school students will eventu- 
ally be in one of the three categories—owner of a busi- 
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“The teacher of basic business can use a different approach in each major area.” 


ness, manager of a business, or working in a business. 
Therefore, this unit should acquaint them with some of 
the problems of organizing and starting a business. The 
first point that will be considered is the opportunities in 
business followed by an analysis of the financial require- 
ment, a study of the different forms of business organi- 
zation, the selection of location, the selection of housing 
facilities, and the planning, arrangement, and equipping 
of the place of business. 


PROBLEMS OF OPERATING A BUSINESS. Because most high 
school students shortly after graduation will be either 
owning, managing, or working in a business, this unit 
should acquaint the students with some of the problems 
of operating a business. Purchasing, merchandising, 
production, and financing are among the topics to be 
studied. 


Money AND BANKING. Banks and money are important 
functions in our society. Money affects our lives in ac- 
cordance with the supply and value of the dollar while 
banks affect our lives by the control of money. Both offer 
many services and conveniences to the individual in a 
community. Therefore, the purpose of this unit is to 
acquaint the high school student with some of the fune- 
tions of money and banking. Consideration should be 
given to such topics as our monetary system, the rela- 
tionship between business and banking, our banking sys- 
tem, and banking services available to the consumer. 


Economic ProsuteMs. The important function of this 
unit is to tie the relationship of the individual with 
people at home and abroad. What effect do we as indi- 
viduals have upon others? ‘Does it matter what we do 
with our money? We should aim to answer these and 
similar questions in this unit. We should try to establish 
clearly the relationships between money and wealth, 
and between income and real income. Careful considera- 
tion should be given to the various factors that deter- 
mine prices in the American economy. 


Let STuDENTS PLAN CLAss Activities. Students should 
have the opportunity of planning the course content and 
elass activities. Wherever possible the teacher should, 
by skillful guidance, direct the student into learning 
situations which are related to the course outline and 
real life situations, 

Classes can be organized into student committees 
which will provide an opportunity for leadership. re- 
spect for each other’s ideas, and help in getting along 
with others. The following committees and their duties 
are suggested : 


The Classroom Committee’s duties are to aid the teach- 
er by taking roll, checking in work, evaluating papers, 
keeping log of class work, maintaining honor roll, dis- 
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tributing and collecting instructional materials, operat- 
ing visual aids, and preserving posters. 

The Bulletin Board Committee’s duties are to aid in 
maintaining continuously changing displays that reflect 
the unit studied, and obtaining materials for these dis- 
plays. 

The Supplementary-Aids Committee’s duties are to 
aid in providing quality aids, pamphlets, business forms, 
free literature, motion pictures, film strips, duplicated 
forms, and advertisements. 

The Visitation Committee’s duties are to aid in ar- 
ranging visits of demonstrators and businessmen to the 
class and visits of class groups to other classes and to 
business. 

The criteria for committee membership should be set 
up by the class and appointments should be based upon 
these criteria. Students should discuss the duties and 
qualifications of the members of each committee. The 
criteria for the committee assignments should be based 
on interest, ability to do the work, and opportunity for 
growth. It is desirable to rotate membership on the com- 
mittees. 

Of course, the particular units to be used in any one 
year will vary as to the needs of the student and of the 
community. They will also vary to meet important cur- 
rent conditions and situations. 


O’Connor 
(Continued from page 7) 


Taxes. A realistic consideration of issues and arguments 
about taxation, using the concept of taxation as coopera- 
tive purchasing as a basis; theories and principles of 
taxation; evaluation of what is or might be purchased 
for all the people through tax funds, comparing the 
efficiency of such purchasing with that of individual 
buying from private sources; understanding of impor- 
tant present tax laws, and the ability to handle the busi- 
ness matters involved in making out tax returns. 

Tue Pric— System. How prices are determined; how 
they affect purchasing power; the relation of price and 
quality; the influence on prices of monopoly and com- 
petition; the business evcle, and theories of its causes 
and cures; laws enforcing price competition and barring 
some aspects of it. 

BANKING. Understanding of types of banks, including 
such newer forms as home loan banks and credit unions; 
of the functions of each, and more generally of the place 
of banking in our whole financial system ; understanding 
of the services provided by banks, and the ability to use 
each service when it is advisable. 

FRAUDS AND SWINDLES. Development of a sense of alert- 
ness; knowledge of some typical schemes; a generalized 
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“Different occupational groups vary in their opinions of the usefulness of the various basic business topics.” 


ability to detect the symptoms of fraudulent operation 
and take appropriate action; intelligent appreciation of 
protective work done by governmental and private agen- 
cies; broad intelligence about what makes for sound 
legislation and effective enforcement against fraud. 


MARKETING Functions. A study of the operation of the 
distributive system, the services rendered by it, and the 
costs involved ; consideration of possibilities for improve- 
ment. 


BuyING Prosuems. Generalized techniques applicable to 
many kinds of purchasing: where to buy; when to buy; 
things to do before going to market; carrying on effec- 
tive dealings with vendors. 


Usina Sources or INroRMATION. Getting sufficient re- 
liable data to make sound decisions about goods and 
services; using advertisements, labels, the ratings of 
research agencies, the seals of professional associations, 
and the like; getting acquainted with the sources of in- 
formation and acquiring the habit of using information 
constantly as the basis of decisions, 


Housing. Financial and legal aspects of buying, build- 
ing, or renting a home; advantages and disadvantages 
of ownership; financing a purchase; legal rights and re- 
sponsibilities of the several parties. 


CoMMUNICATION. Learning efficiency in letterwriting 
and the use of telephone and telegraph; improving clari- 
ty of communication appropriate to one’s needs. 


TRANSPORTATION. Advantages and disadvantages of 
different means of travel or of transportation of goods, 
taking into account safety, cost, speed, and the like; how 
best to use each service when it is appropriate; learning 
to use road maps. 


LrecaL RELATIONS OF BuyERS AND SELLERS. Legal prin- 
ciples of contracts and negotiable instruments; rights 
and responsibilities of each party to a sale, especially in 
the case of a conditional sale; warranties, protection 
from fraud and misrepresentation; familiarity with 
specific laws and their enforcement, such as the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetics Act and the Securities and Ex- 
change Act. 

CONSUMER, PRODUCER, AND LABOR RELATIONS. Interde- 
pendence of the groups; the problems of each group; 
changing relationship of each group to the govern- 
ment.! 

Three additional items were included for purposes of 
this study; they were: ‘‘Typewriting,’’ ‘‘How to Con- 
duct Business Meetings,’’ and ‘‘Planning a Vocation.”’ 
The respondents were asked to score all nineteen items 
as very useful, of some need, or not necessary. 


1Consumer Education Study. Consumer Education in Your School. A 
Handbook for Teachers and Administrators. Washington. D. C.: National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals (NEA), 1947. 128 p. 
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The questionnaire was presented to 114 women in all, 
23 of whom were housewives, 63 office workers, 13 pri- 
vate secretaries, and 8 public school teachers. The re- 
spondents were on the average 26 years of age, all but 
one had completed high school, 65 had attended college, 
13 had been enrolled in business school, and 15 held 
bachelor or masters degrees. The opinions of these wom- 
en, it was believed, would represent in measure those of 
the typical young adult consumer. For comparison pur- 
poses, the questionnaire was also given to a group of 
businessmen of comparable age and education to see if 
their evaluation of the business topics differed from 
those expressed by the women. 


Opinions Expressed by the Group 


The data were first tabulated for the group as a whole, 
then by occupational groups. In this report, only the 
statistic of the ‘‘very useful’’ category will be consid- 
ered, although when combining the ‘‘very useful’’ and 
the ‘‘some need’’ rankings, a shift occurred in the rela. 
tive ranks of some of the topics. 

The majority of the women, when considering all 19 
topics, felt their secondary school education might well 
have included financial planning and planning a voca- 
tion—this was true for 95 of the 114 respondents. 
Eighty-five expressed a desire to have learned typewrit- 
ing and something about housing. Buying problems 
ranked as ‘‘very useful’? with 80, or 70 per cent, of the 
group. At least 50 per cent of the women agreed that 
the following, presented in descending order, were very 
useful: Investment, taxes, communication, insurance, 
eredit, banking, and using sources of information. The 
price system received least support with only 17 per 
cent in its favor. Marketing functions; legal relation- 
ships of buyers and sellers; and consumer, producer and 
labor relationships fared slightly better with approxi- 
mately 20 per cent desiring this type of information. 

The men as a whole were in less agreement on any 
particular topics than the women, and they had rela- 
tively more tallies in the ‘‘not necessary’’ category. The 
majority vote, or 61 per cent of the 34 reporting, was 
similarly in favor of financial planning. Tied for second 
place were credit and insurance, with one less vote going 
for typewriting. Receiving at least 50 per cent support 
were investments, taxes, legal relationships, and plan- 
ning a vocation. The items with least appeal were trans- 
portation and marketing functions with votes by 20 
per cent and 17 per cent respectively. 

The occupational groups varied somewhat in respect 
to the emphasis given the different business topies. 
Housewives gave top billing to financial planning, type- 
writing, using sources of information and taxes. The 
office workers listed planning a vocation, financial plan- 
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ning, housing, and typewriting highest in importance. 
These were followed closely by investments and buying 
problems. The secretaries were in agreement on plan- 
ning a vocation, typewriting, financial planning, and 
taxes. Most conservative of the groups in ranking topics 
as being ‘‘very useful’’ were the professional women ; 
the majority of their responses did occur, nevertheless, 
in the ‘‘very useful’’ columns for housing and planning 
a vocation. Five topics—financial planning, buying 
problems, using sources of information, communication, 
and typewriting—shared third place in the opinion of 
the teachers. 

It may perhaps be interesting to define the above oc- 
cupational groups. Housewives for this study were con- 
tacted through auxiliary organizations of several civic 
groups; all of them had received some college training, 
21 per cent had been granted the bachelor of arts degree 
and one had an advanced degree. The average age was 
27 years. The office workers, averaging 25 years old, 
were employees of large business firms. All but one of 
the office workers had completed high school, one-third 
of them had attended business college or college, and 6 
per cent held the bachelor of arts degree. The private 
secretaries were the junior members averaging 23 years 
of age: more than one-half of this group had attended 
business college or college, and 15 per cent of them held 
four-year degrees. Public school teachers comprised the 
professional group. They were on the average 35 years 
of age and three-fourths of them held advanced degrees. 

The topies which these groups felt had least potential 
for secondary school offerings are, perhaps, equally im- 
portant. Marketing functions; investments; and con- 
sumer, producer, and labor relationships were rated least 
important for housewives. Office workers were least in- 
terested in the price system, legal relationships of buyers 
and sellers, and marketing functions. No votes were cast 
by the secretaries for legal relationships of buyers and 
sellers; one vote only for consumer, producer, labor re- 
lationships, and only two votes for marketing functions, 
and frauds and swindles. The professional women re- 
jected transportation; legal relationships of buyers and 
sellers; and consumer, producer, and labor relationships. 

From this study it can be seen that legal relation- 
ships of buyer and seller; consumer. producer, relation- 
ships; and marketing functions have little appeal for the 
young adult women—at least under the titles listed. 

The topics suggested by the Consumer Education 
Study of 1947 still hold favor, strongly or moderately, 
with nine-tenths of the young adult consumers inter- 
viewed in this study. 

Different occupational groups varied somewhat in 
their opinions of the usefulness of the various basic busi- 
ness topics. The career women were most strongly in 
favor of the basic business topics. Housewives and pro- 
fessional women more often classified the topies as hav- 
ing some need rather than being very useful or not 
necessary. 

The men as a whole were less agreed on the particular 
items; they voted for top billing only one item (credit) 
which differed from those expressed by the women. 
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Are Traditions Getting Us Down? 


By HAMDEN L. FORKNER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 


| WANT TO TALK seriously for a little while about 
what it means to me when I say, ‘‘Are Traditions 
Getting Us Down?’’ For the past year now I have been 
in and out of Mexico where I am working on a study for 
the Mexican Government dealing with the needs for 
technical education. During this study of the need for 
technical manpower and how those needs can best be 
met, we are trying to find out for Mexico what kind of 
technical people they need in their rapidly developing 
economy. What kind of engineers, what kind of techni- 
cal and what kind of business administration they need 
in order to meet the needs of their economy. I am go- 
ing to talk a little about that and I am going to relate 
that situation to traditions of the past and how, if we 
are not awfully careful, we may find ourselves in a very 
unfortunate position with regard to the rest of the 
world. 

I am going to try to relate what I have found in 
Mexico with situations I have found in such countries as 
Denmark and Switzerland. And then if I have a few 
minutes at the end I am going to talk about how these 
traditions might affect what I will do when I go back 
to my classes on Monday, whether they be typewriting, 
bookkeeping, general business, distributive courses, 
shorthand or whatever they might be. 

And so I just want to paint a little picture for you. 
I wish you could all be with me in that great country to 
the south of us, our neighbor, Mexico. A country that 
had 100 years start over us. Cortez landed there in 1519 
with 300 men. Tonight we celebrate the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock in 1620, just 101 years after 
Cortez landed in Mexico. 

Sr. Cortez established in Mexico the European tradi- 
tions. The Pilgrims established a new tradition at Ply- 
mouth Rock—a new tradition of freedom. 

Sr. Cortez and his 300 men found a civilization far 
superior to anything North America had ever known 
and to what much of Europe had ever known. He found 
people with a written language and with accurate calen- 
dars. He found people accomplished in architecture. 
He found artisans and people skilled in political science. 

But what happened? Sr. Cortez, who in Mexico is 
ealled ‘‘Our Conqueror,’’ brought with him the political 
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traditions of Spain. Traditions as they were then and 
as they still are. That is, he brought a tradition of gov- 
ernment which is designed for the small hierachy of peo- 
ple who believe that you maintain your power through 
subjugation of those who are unable to fight for their 
rights. He brought with him a philosophy of property 
ownership which was present in Spain then, and is pres- 
ent in Spain today. The tradition that property belongs 
to a select few who are high in the controlling powers of 
a country. He brought with him a social philosophy that 
was present in Spain then and is present in Spain today, 
which said that you do not provide for the welfare of 
everybody—you provide for the welfare of a favored 
few. He brought with him from Spain a tradition of 
ritualism that was present in Spain then and is present 
in Spain today—a tradition of ritualism that he sup- 
planted for the tribal customs of the Aztecs, the Toltecs 
and the Mayans. And along with all of these traditions 
he brought the tradition which is the most serious of 
all—that what was good enough for my father is prob- 
ably too good for me. 

That is the picture that you see if you go to Mexico 
today. Mexico today has many of the traditions of Spain 
deeply imbedded into its social, political, religious, and 
economic life. These traditions have kept Mexico from 
achieving high standards of living for most of its popu- 
lation. For example, for every Mexican sleeping in a 
bed tonight, five are sleeping on the ground. For every 
child in school in Mexico today there are eighteen that 
should be. For every Mexican twenty years of age or 
less there is only one over that age. Half the population 
of Mexico is 20 years of age or less. When a Mexican 
baby is born he can expect to live about 39 years as 
compared to our 67. When a Mexican child sits down to 
his dinner, if he has a dinner, he can expect to have one 
quart of milk in a year. This is milk in all forms, 
whether it be ice cream, cheese or whatever it might be. 
In the United States the consumption is well over a 
quart a day for each person. Mexican laborers work 
two and one-half days to buy this necktie for which I 
paid $2.50. It takes the average Mexican head of a 
family 21 years to earn what the average American 
family head earns in one year. 

For every Mexican who has meat in his diet this week 
there will be 20 who do not. For every Mexican who 
pushed back from the table this evening and said, ‘‘I 
have had enough’’ there are 6 who left the table hungry. 
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You see little boys of 8, 9, and 10 years of age working 
in the factories for two cents an hour; you see their 
mothers working for four cents an hour and their fathers 
for eight cents an hour. The minimum wage in Mexico 
is eight cents an hour. 

Mexican elementary teachers, if you can find one, have 
had nine years of schooling—schooling in the Spanish 
tradition—that you learn by lecture and reading, but 
not by doing. 

When a Mexican teacher goes to work it takes her 
eight years to earn what an American teacher of our 
lowest quarter of poorly paid teachers earns. 

Even though Spanish is the major language of Mexi- 
eo, there are thirty-two separate language groups in 
Mexico—none of which understands each other—not 
even Spanish. They speak an Indian language that in 
some cases is as foreign to each other as English is to 
Arabic. 

And so I could go down a long list of things that have 
prevented development of that great country to the 
south of us, a country that had a civilization thousands 
of years old when the first Europeans landed in the New 
World. 

What are the causes of this backwardness? Does Mexi- 
co have less natural resources than the rest of the world? 


I spent six weeks in Denmark where I studied the 
economic and educational system of the country rather 
intensively. Denmark has no mineral resources; it has 
no coal; it has no water power. All that Denmark has 
are the hands of the people and the intelligence of the 
people to use what they have. And in addition they 
have the fundamental philosophy, which is different 
from Spain and different from Mexico, in fact a philoso- 
phy much like our own, that in order to achieve you 
must break with tradition and that the effective way to 
break with tradition is through education. We in the 
United States believe that edueation is designed to 
achieve a way of living that’ will be better than the past. 
Certainly you and I would not be in education if we 
didn’t really believe that what we are doing is going to 
make a difference in the way people live and that what 
we are doing is going to make the world a little better. 
That is not true in Mexico. It is not true in Spain. It is 
not true in a lot of other places. 

And then I go over to Switzerland where I also spent 
time studying the technical schools of Switzerland. And 
what do they have? They have water power and some 
mountain sides, some wonderful scenery, but most im- 
portant of all the right of the individual to achieve 
through education. 

Everything that Switzerland makes and sends to the 
rest of the world first comes to Switzerland in the way 
of raw materials. And how did they learn to transform 
these materials? They learned how because they broke 
the tradition of the past. They broke with the tradition 
of ‘‘What is good enough for my father is probably too 
good for me.’’ And they said, ‘‘We will build a nation 
and a people so that poverty won’t exist in Switzer- 
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land.’’ But what about resources in Mexico? It has oil; 
it has a variety of climate; and if I were not in Florida 
this evening, I would say it has a better climate than 
Florida. Certainly in Mexico City, where I live, it is a 
delightful year-around eternal spring. Every day is 
spring. No, these cannot be blamed for failure to achieve. 

It wasn’t lack of resources, it wasn’t lack of climate, 
it wasn’t the lack of any of these that prevented Mexico 
from advancing along with Canada and the United 
States. It was the lack of the desire to understand that 
the future can be better than today provided there is a 
break with the traditions of the past. 

And what are these traditions? Why is it that in 
America that had a hundred years later start and with- 
out any more resources than Mexico had, we achieved 
a place of leadership economically, socially, and _politi- 
cally. Well, some of you who were in some of my classes, 
and I see quite a few of you that were in my classes at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will have to bear 
with me while I point out the blocks to progress. 

There are just five blocks to progress—just five. One 
is fear—afraid to try the new for fear it might not work 
out. The second is ignorance. Ignorance—just not know- 
ing any better so we do what always has been done. 
The third is apathy. Things are all right. Let them 
go along as they have always gone. The fourth is au- 
thority. Someone over and beyond me prevents me from 
exercising my right of freedom, my right of ideas, my 
right of trying. And the fifth one, which is at the root 
of all of them, is this thing called tradition. 

When the Pilgrims landed in Plymouth Rock, they 
brought a tradition of freedom. And then they practiced 
non-freedom. It took us a long time to overcome their 
practices of restrictions of the individual. But we did 
overcome them because in that brave and resourceful 
group there were men and women to whom freedom 
meant more than the right to worship. 

It took us from 1620 to 1776 to break these traditions 
of political and religious control and power exercised by 
a few. We fought to establish the tradition that the po- 
litical power that makes for a great world, a great peo- 
ple, and a great country is that which is exercised 
through the intelligence of people. Confidence in people. 

The Pilgrims taught that the tradition of ignorance 
is a crime and a sin. Sr. Cortez did not bring that tradi- 
tion to Mexico. And so we have spent our time, our 
money and our efforts toward establishing schools. 

The Pilgrims brought with them the tradition that 
social and economic progress is the right of every in- 
dividual and not the right of a small hierarchy. 

The Pilgrims brought with them the tradition that 
the old is not good enough for us. They were pioneers. 
Those pioneers were a part of America from the be- 
ginning. Pioneers were at Lexington and Concord, 
at Valley Forge, at Verdun and at Normandy Beach, 
at Okinawa, in Korea, and among the founders of the 
United Nations. And that tradition that tomorrow can 
be better is what made the difference between what I 
see in Mexico and what I see here. 
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One of the great hopes for Mexico today is that they 
are making progress because they revolted and are still 
revolting against Spain and its traditions. But it took 
Mexicans a long time to do so. Today they are on the 
march to better living, better understanding, and better 
in terms of equality of rights. They are getting out from 
under the heel of Sr. Cortez and what he stood for and 
they are making real headway. I am saying to Mexico 
today—to businessmen, industrialists, teachers and pro- 
fessional groups of all kinds—that the future of Mexico 
lies in breaking the traditions of Spanish education that 
deal to such a great extent with the past and to establish 
some new patterns so that every child will have his 
chance to learn. 

We believe that apathy belongs to subjugated people. 
We believe that ignorance is a crime. We believe that 
the pioneer spirit is at the root of breaking with tradi- 
tion. 

I just wish that my fund of knowledge extended back 
to the time that the first man broke with the tradition of 
carrying his burdens on his back and shifted them to 
the back of an animal or onto a raft in a stream. And I 
wish I knew the first person that followed the idea of 
taking a round stone or log and putting a hole in the 
middle and mounting it onto an axel and making a 
wheel of it to move burdens from place to place. He 
broke with the traditions. That wheel that he used at 
that time is considered to be next to the greatest inven- 
tion in the history of mankind. The first greatest in- 
vention is organized education—-and it is an invention. 

I wish I knew the man or woman who first got a small 
group together and taught them to read. He broke with 
tradition. And the man who brought boys and girls to- 
gether and taught them to compute broke with tradi- 
tion. Those are the people who said that the past is not 
good enough, that today must be better than yesterday 
and tomorrow must be better than today. 

And so down through the history of mankind and 
especially in our own history of America we see the 
pioneer tradition-breaking spirit. My grandfather was 
born and reared in Virginia. He was a student at the 
Medical School of the University of Virginia when the 
war between the states began. He fought for what he be- 
lieved to be the rights of the individual and the rights of 
the states. When all of the family property was de- 
stroyed by war, he pioneered to Missouri; my father and 
mother pioneered from there to Montana. My paternal 
grandfather was born and reared in North Carolina. 
They, too, lost all in those years of war because then we 
did not have lend lease, Point Four, and we did not have 
aid to help defeated people. They had to struggle for all 
they achieved. They, too, migrated to the West. 

It was that pioneer spirit that is represented by so 
many of our ancestors here today that made the United 
States what it is. They were not afraid. They had no 
fear. There was no apathy. There was no tradition. 
There was no authority to say, ‘‘You can’t move.’’ They 
had broken with the European tradition. 
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And so we come down to ask the question: ‘* What 
does that mean to us?’’ What does it mean to me when I 
go back to school next week? 

I would like to share with you what I have been think- 
ing about. First I am just certain that one of the tradi- 
tions that we have successfuly broken in recent years in 
American education is that boys and girls are intelligent 
about what they need to learn and know provided we 
give them the chance to exercise their intelligence. I do 
not mean to say that boys and girls know what they need 
to learn in terms of specifics, but the American system 
and the American ideal has taught us that we teachers 
fail to do our job when we fail to inspire and stir the 
imagination of young people. 

And when I hear people say that boys and girls cannot 
read so well today; I even hear teachers say that; and 
when I hear it said that boys and girls can’t spell so 
well today and they certainly can’t compute so well to- 
day—I am impressed by this sad misstatement of truth 
and fact. Early in this century in Boston, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
and Washington a whole battery of tests in reading, 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic was given to thousands 
of boys and girls. It was the beginning of our testing 
movement. The same battery was recently administered 
to boys and girls of equal intelligence to those of that 
earlier period. And what do you suppose the results 
were? The boy and girl today when compared to one of 
the same intelligence of forty or more years ago did 
better in reading. He was a faster reader and a far more 
accurate speller than his earlier counter-part. He is far 
more rapid in his arithmetic and his understanding of 
arithmetic problem solving than his counter-part. The 
test scores are so unanimously in favor of today’s boys. 
and girls that there just isn‘t any comparison, 

Now you say, ‘‘T have boys and girls in my classes who 
can’t read.’’ Of course you do. Because today we have 
boys and girls in school who never thought of going 
beyond the fourth or fifth or at the most the eighth grade 
in 1910. 

T attended a little high school in which there were nine 
youngsters in the graduating class. It was an unusual 
experience in that community for young people to stay 
in school long enough to graduate from high school; not 
very many children went to high school. You have in 
vour classes today the young people who would have 
been out of school forty years ago. We send them to 
school today because we know that even though all of 
them do not learn to read, even if they don’t all learn 
to spell, even if they don’t all learn to compute. they 
are getting some social education, some citizenship edu- 
eation that is critically important. That is the difference 
between our traditions and those of Europe, and even 
of Mexico. 

In Europe students take periodic examinations. If 
they don’t pass the examinations, they go to work with- 
out the benefit of further education. Only the favored 
few get an opportunity to find out more about them- 
selves, the world and their place in it. 
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In Mexico when little Lopez comes home at the end of 
the first day of school and says to his father, ‘‘I need a 
pencil, a notebook, a reader, and a speller and it costs 
twenty pesos ($1.60),’’ his father looks at his other nine 
children and recalls that he makes only ten pesos a day. 
He is forced to tell Lopez that there is no money, so 
Lopez doesn’t go back to school. The school is free but he 
must buy his supplies and books. So education is not effee- 
tively free and open to all either in Europe or in Mexico. 
We, however, broke with the tradition that those who 
have children must educate them. And education marks 
one of the great differences between us and Mexico. 

Now when I begin to think about what we do about 
typewriting and about shorthand and bookkeeping, I 
wonder if we are ready to break with tradition. f 
wonder if we can look back over the last twenty-five 
years and see marked advancements in the way we do 
things. In one of the large cities until very recently they 
took four vears to get 45 w.a.m. in typewriting, the 
classes meeting daily the same as you do. They used to 
take four or five years. So they made some progress. But 
that is the tradition in this city. You say that they 
could do it in less time and they say, ‘‘ What would we 
do if we did? We would be out of work.’’ 

We still take two years to get 50 w.a.m. in typewrit- 
ing. I wrote an article not long ago entitled ‘‘Let’s Try 
for 100 Words a Minute.’’ You should see the letters I 
got. Mostly from people who were afraid to break tradi- 
tions. They said, ‘‘ That’s just another of Ham Forkner’s 
wild-eyed dreams.’’ It may be, but it takes dreamers to 
break with tradition. 

We ean look back at our shorthand experiences. What 
has happened in fifty years? We know we ean teach 
most shorthand systems in one-third of the time we 
teach it, but we don’t do it because that would break 
tradition. We know that there are systems of shorthand 
that have been tested and tried that you can teach in 
from one-third to one-fourth of the time most schools 
now take. But that is breaking tradition! 

When you got a bookkeeping textbook in the old days 
that changed from a ledger-account approach to journal 
approach, a great many teachers were disturbed be- 
cause that broke a tradition. And then when the change 
was made from a two-column journal to a four-column 
one, then there were more difficulties because that broke 
a tradition. 

People who cling to traditions are the old people. Not 
old in years but old in ideas. When any country or or- 
ganization or movement gets into the hands of the old 
people in terms of ideas, then look out because tradi- 
tion is getting us down. 

Ask yourself how many times you have changed the 
way you have been doing things during the past year. 
I visit many schools in the course of a year and I talk 
to a great many teachers.’. When I go into a school to 
visit or survey it or to talk to teachers, I say to the short- 
hand teacher, the bookkeeping teacher, the typewriting 
teacher as well as others, ‘‘What are you doing today 
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that is different from last year?’’ When the teacher says, 
‘*Nothing,’’ I raise my eyebrows. Then I say, ‘‘ What 
are you doing today that is different from five years 
ago?’’ And if he replies, ‘‘Nothing,’’ I take off my 
hat, because I know I am in the presence of the dead!! 

Let us go back to class on Monday and ask ourselves 
whether we are willing to break traditions, whether we 
are willing to try the new, whether we want to be found 
fifteen years from now about where we are today. 

I started teaching typewriting in 1917. In 1921, I 
taught my first high school class in typewriting and a 
salesman came along and said, ‘‘Forkner, why don’t 
you enter your class in the state typing contest?’’ I 
didn’t know anything about state contests, but I entered. 
And we won the first-year team trophy for speed and ac- 
curacy at something over 60 w.a.m. I didn’t know stu- 
dents weren’t supposed to type so fast in just one year 
because I had never taught in public school before. We 
won the second year trophy also. My students didn’t 
know they were supposed to make errors so we had al- 
most perfect copy. But I look at the typing records of 
last spring around over the country, and I can’t see that 
they are any better than the records of almost forty 
years ago. The books are better; the teachers are bet- 
ter; the equipment is better; the conditions are better; 
the youngsters are the same so what’s to blame? Just 
tradition ! 

Also, shorthand dictation rates today are about where 
they were in 1900, 1920, 1930, 1940, 1950. We are still 
giving outmoded five-minute tests to test the ability to 
take office dictation when nobody else ever does it except 
teachers. But it is traditional. We are still counting 
dictation rates by syllables and measuring transcrip- 
tion rate in typing stroke count. Why? Tradition. No 
other reasons for it. There is no psycholocial, scientific 
or other reason except that somebody got an idea once 
that syllables gave a more accurate measure than words 
and we changed. It was wonderful that we changed. But 
how long has it been since we have changed? Too long! 

I suggested to the chairman tonight that we break 
with tradition at banquets and have the speech first then 
we would eat, and then people could talk about the 
speech or forget about it while they eat instead of look- 
ing forward with fear and dread to a long, dull speech. 
Following the speech we would have the introductions 
and the music. That would be a break with traditions. 
And so as we go from this meeting for our evening of 
fellowship and fun I hope you will break some tradi- 
tions, and do some things that are different. I am sure 
you will, because I have never attended an SBEA meet- 
ing that was not inspiring, not only in the formal phases 
but also the informal. 

You have been a grand and a wonderful audience. 
Nobody got up and left; maybe that is a break with 
tradition! Or it may be that the prizes are so good that 
the audience could not take a chance on leaving! But in 
any case, let us not allow tradition to get us down. 
My thirty-nine minutes are up. Thank you so much. 
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Common Ground in Business and Education 


By W. C. GILL, Office Manager 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


HERE HAS BEEN much written and said concern- 

ing the role of education in providing basic skills 
which will be directly usable in business, and equally 
frequent conversation about the fact that education 
should not turn out mere job applicants equipped only 
with superior basic skills—there is a cultural and social 
aspect of education too. I shall not enter into this field 
of discussion for the value of cultural as well as direct 
study is rather obvious. 

Where I should like to concentrate is in the field of 
adjustment of the student to his new surroundings in 
business. It is a definite problem, one which has become 
more acute with the ever rising level of business activity 
in this country. It is a problem for business and educa- 
tion alike. 

The fact that I say that youngsters are not coming to 
us in business in a state of mind which is conducive to 
effective work accomplishment should not be construed 
as indicating a belief that the ‘‘younger generation’’ is 
in a bad way. We had our problems of adjustment, too, 
but the nature of economics has changed in recent 
years. In depression times, job attrition tends to be 
vicious—you either adjust and perform immediately or 
leave. With the demand for employees as it exists now, 
an employer thinks twice before he summarily termi- 
nates a new employee because he isn’t being absorbed 
into the routine immediately. ‘‘Maybe the replacement 
will be worse,’’ he thinks. Where business generally has 
become more tolerant of mediocrity, however, certain 
areas of adjustment, if not accomplished, result these 
days in more definite and drastic action than was evident 
formerly. Students should recognize the existence in 
management of greater and more scientific controls over 
these areas, and should certainly know what these areas 
are. 

Generally speaking, business and government recog- 
nize the real need to employ mature, realistic, well-ad- 
justed, intelligent, moral people. A feeling seems to be 
growing that, given these positive attributes, the chances 
are that the employee will do his work well. If this is 
not a real trend in factory or manual labor, it certainly 
has its effect in office work. Here the ‘‘human relations 
element’’ is so important that one must agree that ad- 
justment factors should, in fact, be placed first in choos- 
ing and evaluating employees. Without belaboring this 
point, let us assume that, generally, although an em- 
ployer will not often put up with a really inferior pro- 
ducer because ‘‘he’s a good kid,’’ he will tend to em- 
phasize harmony and adjustment within his office force 
and will tend to go along with some measure of mediocri- 
ty to attain this. 
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The applicant’s first encounter with the need for ad- 
justment involves retroactivity: the company begins to 
look carefully at his past adjustment when he first ap- 
plies for a job. Character references are not meaning- 
less entries on an application blank—they are most defi- 
nitely checked and cross checked. Schools are queried 
about grades, attitudes, extracurricular activities. The 
nice friendly interviewer who talks about everything 
but the job is really discovering some practical aspects 
of the applicant’s personality—his ability to communi- 
eate verbally, his attitude, tastes, his outlook. Business 
firms of any consequence almost without exception check 
police records for law violations. 

Purely personal adjustment problems often plague the 
young employee in ways he does not understand. These 
can arise at the office in connection with his work, or 
they may arise in his own personal environment. 

Where many businesses fail to set direct work stand- 
ards and do not effectively evaluate actual output, they 
place a large amount of emphasis on such factors as 
absenteeism, punctuality, work attitude. Chronie ab- 
senteeism, tardiness, idleness, ‘‘rushing the clock’”’ at 
quitting time, and others are looked upon as factors for 
direct evaluation by employers. If, upon exit interview 
for such breaches, the employee proves he has put out 
superior amounts and quality of work in spite of these 
things, his plea will fall on deaf ears. 

Attitude toward superiors is important. Few modern 
management people demand unreasonable homage from 
their workers, yet young people often display too little 
respect for the real position and experience of superiors. 
A friendly relationship involving mutual respect can 
and does exist widely in office supervisory situations, and 
young, inexperienced employees will do well to under- 
stand the nature of their subordinate position. 

Shyness, on the other hand, should be effectively over- 
come by a well-adjusted employee. To hold executives 
in an unnatural awe or fear interrupts positive com- 
munications, and therefore interferes with effective work 
relationships. The new employee should have learned to 
be articulate, to communicate freely his problems to 
proper authority, to not ‘‘clam up”’ in the presence of 
bosses. 

One major adjustment is a real problem to many who 
start their first jobs in offices—and men generally find it 
much more difficult to adjust in this area than do women. 
It is the need for increasing the attention span. I have 
watched many high school students in group activities 
and discussions very carefully, and cannot find instances 
of attention to one activity or problem in excess of 
twenty minutes. A psychologist backed up by a study 
could probably refute this, but I would place the average 
male high school student’s effective attention span at 
ten to fifteen minutes. His ability measured in elapsed 
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time to remain geographically immobile I cannot meas- 
ure, but it is a matter of experience that this time of im- 
mobility is drastically less than the time between the 
start of any office job and the first coffee break. The 
attention span and immobility factor problems often 
come as a blow to the new young office worker. His habit 
has been to jump from one activity to another, with 
time for cokes, records, naps, radio, television, and social 
ealls sandwiched in between. Now if he leaves his work 
station to wander around, becomes drowsy, or erratic 
in his work pattern a ‘‘mean old’’ supervisor objects. 

The desk imprisonment complex runs high particular- 
ly in young men, and ean cause personality patterns 
which interfere with office management. Some, for ex- 
ample, suffer in silence, become uncommunicative and 
resentful. They lose interest in their work, worry con- 
eerning their choice of a career. Others compensate by 
excessive visiting, joking, or extra curricular activities 
such as office humor paperwork, football pools, practical 
jokes. This is called ‘‘horseplay’’ in business firms and 
is mentioned, usually several times, in the list of rules 
and regulations for employee conduct. Work enjoy- 
ment, a positive, interested, relaxed, pleasant attitude 
obviously is the attitude business likes to see. 

Some specific general attitudes or philosophies inter- 
fere with adjustment. One is the attitude toward pro- 
motion, where some young people believe that there is 
*‘no future’? any more. Others hold the equally un- 
realistic ‘‘Horatio Alger’’ attitude, and are disappointed 
when immediate elevation to an executive position does 
not ensue. Still others believe in aggressive action to- 
ward minor raises, sometimes become tacticians at figur- 
ing the system to their own short-term advantage. All 
these general attitudes are unrealistic, and do interfere 
with total adjustment to the work situation. 

An underlying factor in all adjustment in the new 
young employee is the great change in his relationship 
to his environment. In the home, the school, and in the 
community generally, much adjustment of the environ- 
ment has been made to suit him. When he enters the 
business picture the situation is completely reversed— 
he must do the adjusting to the environment quite com- 
pletely. He is expected, in other words, to be an adult. 
Facing the reality of this fact will certainly aid in the 
basic adjustment to the employee’s work situation. 


One of the most difficult areas of adjustment to the 
job is the routine of the job itself. The nature, and 
quantity, of course, of the work in actual practice is 
often altogether different from that which was offered 
for training in school. The new employee has a great 
deal of difficulty fitting in what he sees with what he 
has learned. This is because business systems are in such 
a period of tremendous change that schools’ teaching 
routines in vogue three years ago may be completely out- 
moded today. Clerical employees in an isolated area of a 
large industry may have no idea what the paperwork 
they work with is intended for and find it difficult to 
learn how, for example, a multilith, hectograph, or diazo 
reproducing master could be started through a complex 
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system to accomplish the multiple purposes of releasing 
engineering information, scheduling, inventory control, 
purchasing, manufacturing, requisitioning from stock, 
crediting back to stock, reporting shortages, and furnish- 
ing cost information. Wherever he goes, the ‘‘trained’’ 
office worker sees what appears to him as the same piece 
of paper, and this is naturally confusing. Ability to 
adjust to such apparently complex systems and the 
ability to see the basic simplicity is important. 

Only about one-fourth of one’s total time is spent on 
the job. Business does not customarily interfere with the 
personal life of employees in the remaining three-fourths 
of the time available, yet adjustment in this period defi- 
nitely can affect relationships with the employer. 

Handling of personal finances, for example, is an area 
where the neophyte employee should learn to face reali- 
ties as soon as possible. Sudden financial ‘‘independ- 
ence’’ is often gained with today’s well-paying jobs for 
youngsters. Not only are starting rates of pay often 
quite generous these days, but the mere posesssion of a 
steady job renders available the generous ‘‘easy pay- 
ment’’ plans. These factors, joined by the tremendous 
acquisitive drive of many young people soon can create 
a personal deficit financing problem. This interferes with 
work attention by preoccupying the employee with per- 
sonal financial pressures. He may attempt to obtain un- 
deserved raises or transfers to higher paying jobs for 
which he is not suited, or nay become critical of his pay 
seale and of the company generally. 

When deficit financing fails, as it ultimately does, 
then phone calls to the company and finally garnish- 
ments come along. Repetitive garnishments for non- 
payment of bills for non-essentials are cause for dismis- 
sal in almost any business firm of any consequence, a 
policy based not only upon the cost of handling, but 
upon employee evaluation. ‘‘If they can’t handle their 
own business,’’ the thinking goes, ‘‘how ean they handle 
ours?’’ The high incidence of such financial trouble in 
young employees I think would astound you. 

Pure emotional factors in personal life affect job ad- 
justment. Lingering adolescent traits such as preoceu- 
pation with a romance, marital difficulties, parental in- 
fluences, and the like can carry over into business rela- 
tionships. Employers do not enjoy paying a neurotic to 
sit around mooning about a personal problem. 

Some young people find it difficult to self-impose 
health rules formerly controlled by parents. Lack of 
job enthusiasm, for example, is often a case of lack of 
sleep. ‘‘It’s wonderful not to be told what time to go 
home’’ a youngster once told me. A few weeks later he 
was dismissed for sleeping on the job, another almost 
universally unforgivable transgression mentioned wide- 
ly in employee rules and regulations. The matter of 
cleanliness is important, as any executive will testify 
who has faced the difficult task of solving a problem of 
the employee who offends others by lack of personal 
cleanliness. 

These are just a few of the adjustment problems faced 
by students when they enter business. There are many 
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more, of course, but these were chosen for discussion 
here because of their frequent appearance under actual 
operating conditions. These and others can be made 
easier for the student by treatment as a common prob- 
lem of business and education. A course of action could 
contain three phases—independent action by schools, in- 
dependent action by business, and cooperative action by 
both business and education. 

It seems to me that business education teachers could 
impart to students the necessity for gaining maturity 
quickly in their business life—and should do this with- 
out frightening the student. Teachers could take the 
initiative in finding out what business needs and atti- 
tudes are, and could directly inform students how they 
can best fill these needs. I think it is very important 
that business teachers themselves work in industry dur- 
ing the summer where possible, because realism cannot 
be imparted by one whose experience is confined to 
academic work alone. Some school authorities seem 
‘*eredit-happy,’’ however, and teachers find that they do 
not have time to gain actual work experience because 
they must obtain more scholastic credits. Business is in 
a most dynamic state, and I see no way a teacher could 
pass on to the students some of the new developments 
without first-hand experience. I not only suggest that 
demands for further academic work be foregone in lieu 
of actual business experience, but that actual scholastic 
credit be given for such activity. In the office field, 
industry can provide many jobs for teachers during 
their own summer vacation schedules, but must be sold 
on the value of this policy. Here certainly is a common 
ground for effort. 

Inviting business people to speak at assemblies for 
senior students IT think is a good idea. I have appeared 
at many such assemblies, but find it a rather common 
practice for all the teachers to leave after the speaker 
is introduced and quiet is assured. Without claiming 
any great loss of wisdom to the teachers by missing my 
own words, I certainly think generally that the teachers 
should stay and listen too! 

Teachers should certainly impart to students a realistic 
attitude toward promotion. Industry sorely needs great- 
er supervisory skills in more people. To progress into 
supervisory and executive jobs, employees must display 
a good sound adjustment pattern, must increase knowl- 
edge and skills, and must allow a time factor to enter in. 
Once the proper outlook is obtained, it follows logically 
that further education will be necessary. Students 
should not vegetate at vocational and cultural levels 
existent at graduation—these levels are not adequate for 
executive work. It is obvious that an education-based 
self-improvement program will speed up the raising of 
these levels. 

What can business do independently? For one thing, 
it ean furnish the motive for further education, and I 
am happy to report much progress in this regard. Gone 
is the self-made executive who speaks of ‘‘educated 
fools.’’ Gone is the attitude that education isn’t any 
good anyway and that everyone must ‘‘learn by experi- 
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ence.’’ Business is depending more and more on educa- 
tion to furnish the greater degree of talent and under- 
standing necessary for success in today’s complex busi- 
ness problems. 

Another thing business can do—and again I am happy 
to report great strides here—is to furnish the money 
necessary for employees to attend extension courses. A 
great many firms offer reimbursement of costs of tuition 
and books for employees who complete successfully 
courses related to work needs. This great trend should 
be given greater impetus. : 

Business firms should—and many do—take an active 
interest, financially and otherwise, in community col- 
leges. Colleges are anxious to gear education to business, 
but business people must tell the schools what they want. 

Business people should become part-time teachers. I 
have some personal experience here, and it is my con- 
sidered opinion that the greatest measure of value 
through such activity accrues to the teacher rather than 
to the students. Some colleges experience difficulty in 
obtaining qualified people to teach in their night classes, 
and business people very definitely should, and quite fre- 
quently do, help to fill this need. 

Business generally is increasing its summer employ- 
ment of students over eighteen years of age. The multi- 
ple advantages of this trend are obvious. 

Common ground for effort to inerease the value of 
education to business can be expressed not only through 
independent action, but by concerted joint projects. 

An outstanding example of such concerted effort exists 
at the University of Tulsa where management classes 
have been specifically designed and conducted for the 
aircraft production and maintenance field. American 
Airlines and the Douglas Aircraft Company jointly 
sponsor this excellent program by paying the tuition of 
all who maintain passing grades. Regular college credits 
are given and two full years of college are available to 
any supervisory employee of those companies. 

A common ground? Certainly this program illustrates 
the need business has for management skills—and its 
realization that an educational institution is better quali- 
fied to teach these skills than is the company itself. 

Underlying the entire field of common endeavor of 
business and edueation is this factor of adjustment—ad- 
justment through maturity, increasing skills, increasing 
understanding, and improving the working personality. 
Now a greater need for adjustment looms ahead—office 
automation. 

No business person who understands office automation 
will subscribe to the theory that automation will replace 
people. A personal doubt exists on my part that auto- 
mation will even level off the rate of increase in number 
of office workers. But one thing we may be dead sure of : 
automation will demand better office workers. We may 
also be sure of this: that the process of change toward 
complete automation will be so difficult and drastic that 
adjustment factors of a degree not yet encountered will 
be necessary. As Al Jolson used to say, ‘‘Folks, you 
just ain’t heard nothin’ yet!”’ 
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For Everyone 


By Cora A. Warner, Supervisor of Business Education 
Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, California 


Once upon a time, Mary took typewriting because she wanted ‘ 
to be a secretary. Johnny signed up for bookkeeping because he 
expected to keep books in his father’s store. Today, there are 
Marys and Johnnys taking typewriting and bookkeeping for these 
same reasons. But, there are as many others taking business 
subjects for other reasons and for other values. 

The business program is shifting its emphasis in more and more 
ways and in more and more places. Let’s peak into some business 
classes in the Los Angeles City Schools. Let’s see how these classes 
are attempting to meet the needs made necessary in an increasingly 
complex business society; in a society where mechanization and 
automation are taking over the traditional duties of office workers. 


5 In Los Angeles busi- 
ness education is of- 
fered in the 36 senior 
high schools. All begin- 
ning business classes 
have a general educa- 
tion emphasis — only 
the advanced courses 
are vocational. Gen- 
eral business helps the 
pupils understand the 
complexitites of the 
business world around 
him. 


Two tenth-grade boys in a general busi- 
ness class are checking the accuracy of a 
job application. Later, they will “act out” 
an employment interview. 


One year of personal 
typewriting is available to 
all pupils in the junior 
high school (there are 47 
junior high schools in 
Los Angeles). Typewrit- 
ing is a_ writing tool 
needed by everyone in to- 
day’s society. 


Career Day is two months away, but plans are already 
in process. The FBLA Chapter is in charge. Nearly 
forty men and women from business, industry, and 
the professions will come to the school to discuss 
careers. Qualities of leadership and responsibility are 
being developed through this FBLA activity. 


PERSO 


Any student may enroll for supervised 
“in-school work experience” or “school 
service.’ Graduation credit is allowed. 
This boy is getting experience in one of 
the school offices. 


Students are flocking to the 7 junior col- 
leges in Los Angeles for additional general 
education and courses in business machines. 


This young adult is putting to good use her 
machines training. She is enrolled in the 
supervised work-study program, which means 
that she goes to school in the mornings and 
receives this kind of on-the-job training in 
the afternoons. The money earned pays her 
school expenses. 


Arithmetic is more fun when it 
involves figuring the interes: on 
a hot-rod or the “paper’’ profits 
J on an imaginary investment. 
; These pupils in general business 
do hundreds of problems in re- 
lated arithmetic, as well as drills 
to build vocabulary and to im- 
prove spelling and handnriting. 


In the transcription class, Grade 12, pu- 
pils get real vocational educatioin. Here 
they are transcribing notes taken during 
the preceding shorthand class. All pro- 
duction work is timed and only mailable 
letters are accepted. 


Office practice is 
a finishing course. 
Here pupils are 
prepared for em- 
ployment. They re- 
view old skills and 
learn new ones. 
They learn that 
desirable personal 
-qualities are more 
important than 
skills, but that skills 
are the basic re- 
quirement in busi- 
ness. 
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These students are strengthening their 

U salesmanship training in the campus 
store. The merchandise program at- 
tains full vocational status in the 
junior college. Retail stores cooperate 
in a work-study program for junior 
executives. 


Conclusions: Changes in business must 
be followed by changes in business 
education. We need to provide: (1) 
more general education for the busi- 
ness students; (2) business and eco- 
monic education for all students; (3) 
minimum vocational offerings on the 
secondary level; (4) specialized train- 
ing on the post-high-school level; and 
(5) opportunities for retraining and 
upgrading the adult worker. Are we 
providing this kind of business educa- 
tion? 
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How Research Serves the Classroom Teacher 


Contributed by Sub-committee of the Joint Committee on 
Coordination and Integration of Research in Business Education 


THE BUSY classroom teacher does not have the time 
or the opportunity to make a comprehensive analysis of 
professional research even though he knows that much 
might be gained in improved practices by utilizing new 
findings. As a special service to the thousands of dili- 
gent classroom teachers who find themselves unable to 
keep abreast via traditional channels, the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Coordination and Integration of Research in 
Business Edueation is presenting, through its Sub-Com- 
mittee on Dissemination of Research in Business Educa- 
tion, a series of simple, non-technical articles of useful 
and practical values and implications of the latest re- 
search. It is hoped that the classroom teacher will be 
more readily able thereby to apply new ideas and sug- 
gestions to classroom situations. 


TITLE: BUSINESS EDUCATIONIN 
CHURCH-RELATED LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGES 
DOCTORAL Donald R. Danskin, Bethany Nazarene College, 
STUDY BY: Bethany, Oklahoma 
PURPOSE: To reveal information concerning the current 


practices and policies followed by the various 
church-related liberal arts colleges in order to 
provide a means of guiding the future develop- 
ment of individual programs of business educa- 
tion. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS AND CONCLUSIONS THAT THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER NEEDS TO KNOW 

THREE BASIC GOALS of the church-related colleges 
are apparent: cultural development, Christian leader- 
ship, and occupational efficiency. Institutions of higher 
education which emphasize cultural development and 
the Christian viewpoint appear to be unique settings for 
business education. Yet, each of the 156 colleges in- 
eluded in the investigation offers instruction in business 
subjects. 

To implement the objectives of business education. 
ehurch-related colleges utilize three types of organiza- 
tional units: the departmental plan, the divisional plan, 
and the school of business plan. The title most frequent- 
ly used to designate departments which offer instruction 
in business subjects is Department of Economics and 
Business Administration. When the divisional plan of 
instructional organization is utilized, business education 
is commonly offered through the division of social science. 
Only one of the colleges maintains a school of business. 

One hundred sixty-five different subjects are offered in 
1i fields of business. The 11 fields are: accounting, busi- 
ness communication, business education methods, busi- 
ness law, business management, business statistics, eco- 
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nomics, finance, geography, marketing, and secretarial 
science. Twenty-four of the 165 business subjects are 
offered by a majority of the 156 institutions. 

Instruction is offered on 21 different types of business 
machines and equipment by the 156 colleges. A majori- 
ty of the colleges offer instruction on: full-keyboard 
adding machines, ten-key adding machines, rotary cal- 
culators, fluid process duplicators, stencil duplicators, 
filing equipment, standard typewriters, voice-recording 
machines, and transcribing machines. 

In a majority of the 156 colleges, intelligence tests 
and aptitude tests are administered to all business stu- 
dents. Relatively few of the colleges, however, admin- 
ister interest inventories, proficiency tests, or prognostic 
tests. Most of the colleges provide vocational guidance 
information for business students through regularly 
scheduled classes, individual and group conferences, 
special lecturers, and the activities of business clubs. 
Central placement bureaus were available to business 
students in 122 of the 156 colleges, and follow-up pro- 
cedures were in effect in 60 of the institutions. 

There were 484 full-time business teachers in the 156 
colleges in 1953-54. A majority of the business teachers 
held at least the rank of associate professor and approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the teachers held master’s or 
doctor’s degrees. While 42 business teachers were in 
their present positions for the first vear, 15 had aceumu- 
lated at least 25 years of tenure. 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS THAT THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER CAN APPLY TO CLASSROOM PRACTICES 

As one phase of a total educational program designed 
to provide students with a knowledge of culture and a 
Christian philosophy of life, the objectives of business 
education in a church-related liberal arts college should 
be: (a) to enable students to develop an understanding 
of basic business education which is of value to all 
people, and (b) to enable students to develop knowledges 
and skills which will be useful in specific business occu- 
pations. Programs of instruction in business should be 
planned in the light of these objectives. 

It is apparent that the current offering of business 
subjects in the church-related colleges is extremely broad 
in scope as well as extensive. It may be concluded that 
in most of the colleges the subject-matter offering should 
be carefully examined in terms of the needs of the stu- 
dents and the effectiveness of instruction. 

In many church-related colleges, it appears that the 
administrators of the programs of business education 
have not been fully cognizant of the fact that instruction 
in business subjects frequently requires special types 
of physical facilities and equipment. Thus, in some in- 
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more rapid placement 
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Give your pupils a practical ‘“‘Working 
Knowledge’”’ of business machines and cost 
cutting paperwork methods. By training them 
as DITTO operators, they can be more 
quickly placed and will be more certain to 
progress. Then, too, prior knowledge of 
methods and business applications encourages 
the new employee to advance worthwhile 
suggestions that can mean faster promotion. 
These five tested aids for practical business 
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FORKNER SHORTHAND is the answer to the prob- 
lem of successful evening classes for adults. 


Write to FORKNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 106 
Morningside Drive, New York 27, for report on what 
users of FORKNER ALPHABET SHORTHAND éay 
about its adaptability for business conditions. 


Distributors 
EDWARDS BROTHERS, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Clip ’n Mail coupon on Forum wrapper. 


stances, space, instructional facilities, and equipment are 
not provided for the exclusive use of business education. 
Administrators of programs of business education in 
church-related colleges must be made aware of these 
special requirements and provide for them adequately 
if business education is to provide satisfactorily for the 
expanding needs of students. 

The preparation of business teachers in church-related 
colleges varies extensively in terms of both educational 
background and teaching experience. There is a definite 
tendency in some colleges to permit individuals to teach 
certain business subjects with only a minimum amount 
of preparation. If the effectiveness of instruction in 
business subjects is to increase, teachers must be pro- 
vided with opportunities to extend their knowledge of 
subject matter and their experience in business. In 
many instances, the instructional load of individual 
teachers should be reduced to enable them to improve 
the effectiveness of their teaching. 


HOW THE INVESTIGATION WAS CONDUCTED 

The data for this investigation were obtained primari- 
ly by means of questionnaires which were completed by 
the administrators of programs of business education 
in 156 chureh-related liberal arts colleges. The catalogs 
of the institutions served as sources of certain specific 
information. 

A preliminary draft of the questionnaire to be used 
in obtaining the data was submitted to administrators of 
programs of business education in selected church-re- 
lated liberal arts colleges as a trial procedure. As a re- 
sult of criticisms obtained during these trial measures, 
certain revisions were made in the questionnaire. A list 
of the church-related colleges to be included in the in- 
vestigation was then compiled from the 1952-53 Educa- 
tion Directory of the United States Office of Education. 
Copies of the revised questionnaire were mailed to ad- 
ministrators of programs of business education in 202 
colleges. Responses were received from 164, or 81.2 per 
cent, of the administrators. Programs of business educa- 
tion currently existed in 156 of the colleges. The final 
step consisted of tabulating, interpreting, and presenting 
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the data relative to the circumstances surrounding busi- 
ness education in 156 church-related liberal arts colleges. 


HOW THE CLASSROOM TEACHER CAN 
OBTAIN THE STUDY 

Copies of the investigation are available in the library 
of the University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. Mi- 
crofilm copies are available from University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. The study represents the EdD 
dissertation completed by Donald R. Danskin in 1955. 
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and personal business skills. The fact that these two 
categories were rated so near the bottom should be sig- 
nificant since it is evident that people want to know 
more about personal use aspects of basic business than 
they do about management and skills. The business 
people rated both groups of topics somewhat higher than 
did the non-business people. The managers rated man- 
agement of business affairs higher while the clerical 
workers rated personal business skills higher than the 
other workers while the farm laborers rated both groups 
lower than the other workers. Such items as how to man- 
age the family budget and personal financed affairs were 
noted and rated high while many other management 
items found in basic business books were rated fairly 
low in importance. Most people consider the ability to 
typewrite and keep bookkeepitg:records by the debit and 
credit method as important while other personal business 
skills were rated lower than frequently valued by edu- 
cators. 

TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION. Surprisingly, travel and 
transportation information was rated lowest in impor- 
tance by all the workers interviewed. Both business and 
non-business people placed about the same value on the 
topics in this category. The managers and farm laborers 
provided the highest and lowest ratings respectively. 
People considered most of the topics in this category 
relatively less important than the other topics studied. 
They do want to know how to arrange for carrying 
money safely while traveling, how to determine travel 
insurance needs, how to get good delivery without loss 
or damage and more about the advantages of using 
eredit cards. 

It is evident that people think they want specific facts 
and personal use information rather than an under- 
standing of concepts and fundamental economic prin- 
ciples. Considerable work remains to be done to induce 
the populace to understand that basic business concepts 
and economic understandings of business in a democracy 
are important. 

Adults recognize conclusively that there are many 
knowledges, competencies, and skills that can be taught 
as a part of basic business education that they need and 
want to know. Far too often, such recognition of value 
does not exist among young adults. It appears that the 
same values are important for both men and women in 
all types of work since both groups indicated that they 
need and want to know about the same kinds of knowl- 
edge in the basic business area. 
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It started with the Abacus 


The abacus was man’s first known 

adding machine. Probably introduced in 
China in the 14th Century, it is still 

used today in parts of the Orient. The 
abacus is simply a frame with 

counters strung on vertical wires. The 
operator manipulates the counters back and 
forth to reach his total. 
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See for yourself 


See how much easier and faster you can teach 
touch figuring on an Underwood Sundstrand 
10-Key Adding Machine. Arrange for a free 
5-day trial today! Write Dr. Earl G. Nicks, 
Manager, Business Education Division, Under- 
wood Corporation, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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Copyright 1955 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM. 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
of the appropriate service or to the executive editor. 
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THE WEEKLY REPORT FORM FOR 
TRANSCRIPTION 


Contributed by Carolyn Elfstrom, Snohomish High 
School, Snohomish, Washington 


MANY TEACHERS have found the use of a weekly 
report form in the transcription class is the most satis- 
factory method of handling the quantity of letters to be 
corrected and graded. This weekly form summarizes the 
week’s transcription for both the teacher and the stu- 
dent and furnishes the data necessary to both for im- 
provement of the transcription skills. 

Some have, through trial and error, devised a tran- 
scription report form to fit their particular needs; others 
have adopted the report form described by Louis Leslie 
in Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand in which a 
series of letters is dictated each day during the short- 
hand period to be transcribed during the transcription 
period. The transcribed letters are then converted into 
points, the number of which depends upon the length of 
the letters, and whether they are perfect, mailable, or 
unmailable. The points are then transferred to the 
weekly transcription report. The use of this transcrip- 
tion report does not eliminate the need of checking by 
the teacher, but it has certainly simplified it. A quick 
survey of the unmailable letters will point out the types 
of errors individual students are making. The mailable 
and perfect letters can be checked as necessary to dis- 
courage careless checking by the students. The task of 
assigning grades for the week’s work still remains, how- 
ever. 

While accuracy (mailability) and speed together make 
up the transcription skill of the student, we as teachers 
must have accurate data on each factor if we are to 
evaluate fully a student’s achievement and eventually 


build transcription skill to its highest level. The meas- 
urement of transcription speed is satisfactorily accom- 
plished, as Leslie suggested, by dividing total words 
transcribed during the week by the total minutes allowed 
for transcription. Each teacher must set the speed 
standards on the basis of present and past class achieve- 
ments, increasing these standards throughout the semes- 
ter as the transcription ability of the students grows. 


A Variation That Will Disclose Accuracy 


In measuring the accuracy of the transcription, it 
seems quite essential to know how successful the tran- 
seriber is in producing mailable or perfect letters, with- 
out regard for the factor of speed, which has been meas- 
ured separately. By using a percentage system to com- 
pare the number of mailable-perfect letters produced to 
the total letters transcribed, we can secure a more mean- 
ingful measurement of the transcriber’s accuracy and 
yet retain the many advantages inherent in Leslie’s 
transcription report. 

The column headings on this suggested variation of 
Leslie’s transcription report are shown on the chart. 

While the use of this transcription report form re- 
mains essentially the same, the weekly scoring differs in 
that it is based on speed and percentage of mailability, 
with no attempt to average the two together for a final 
weekly ‘‘score.’’ Each day students enter in column 3 
the possible mailable points for each letter completed 
during the transcription period. (These points corre- 
spond to the point system described above.) After the 
letters are corrected, mailable or perfect points earned 
are entered in columns 4 and 5. As in Leslie’s plan, 
double credit is allowed for perfect letters. The day’s 
total points earned (column 7) and the day’s transcrip- 
tion speed (column 8) are then determined. 


a 2 3 4 5 6 6 8 9 10 11 12 13 
Day’s 
POSSIBLE Tora, | Day’s | Day’s | WEEK’S | WEEK’s | WEEK’S | WEEK’S | WEEK’S 

Lerrer | No. oF | Points PoInts Worps | Torat | TRANS Totat | PosstsLeE| Toran % OF 
NumsBer| Worps | (Matt.) M. Trans. | Pornts | Speep | Worps | Points | Pornts Mat. SPEED 
230 72 1 0 Se wee 117 | 24 
231 107 1 2 

232 127 2 2 

233 147 2 2 

234 145 2 4 

235 176 2 4 

236 185 2 | @ 959 14 24 
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At the end of the week, the week’s average transcrip- 
tion speed is determined by dividing the week’s total 
words (column 9) by the total time allowed and is en- 
tered in column 13. The week’s total possible points 
are determined by adding the daily possible points (let- 
ters completed) recorded in column 3, and this score is 
entered in column 10. The week’s total points earned 
are found from the totals in column 7, and this weekly 
total is entered in column 11. A comparison of the 
week’s total possible points with the week’s total points 
earned indicates the accuracy of the transcriber or her 
ability to produce mailable or perfect transcripts. There- 
fore, the total points earned (column 11) is divided by 
the total possible points (column 10) to caleulate the 
percentage of mailability (column 12). 

Again, it is not likely that every letter transcribed will 
be mailable; but with double credit for perfect letters, 
we can expect that the transcriber will earn points equal 
to or more than the number of points in the week’s possi- 
ble points column. Therefore, a percentage score in the 
vicinity of 100 might be considered average, or a C 
grade. Higher percentages, of course, indicate a greater 
proportion of mailable or perfect letters and would be 
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graded accordingly. Specific standards are not stated 
for, as with speed standards, these should be determined 
on the basis of the particular factors involved. 


Application to Hypothetical Cases 


The examination of a few cases will illustrate the 
ease of interpretation afforded by this system. If Stu- 
dent A has a total of 30 possible points and 30 total 
points earned, her weekly percentage of mailability is 
obviously 100 per cent, indicating that she is averaging 
mailability for all the letters transcribed, although some 
were unmailable and some perfect. 

If Student B has a total of 30 in the possible points 
column and 45 in the week’s total points column, the 
percentage would be found by dividing 45 by 30, or 150 
per cent. Student B has a higher percentage of mail- 
ability for the week than Student A, indicating her 
greater accuracy. 

Student C has a total of 25 points in the week’s possi- 
ble points column and 45 in the week’s total points 
column for a percentage of 180, indicating very high 
accuracy for this student. (Two hundred per cent would, 
of course, mean that every letter transcribed for the 
week was perfect!) Notice that Student C had fewer 
possible points than Student B, indicating that Student 
C was a slower transcriber, completing fewer letters. 
This would also be reflected in a comparison of the 
transcription speeds, Student B having the higher 
week’s average speed. However, Student C is certainly 
more accurate as she had a greater percentage of the 
letters she completed as mailable or perfect. 

Finally, Student D might have 60 as the week’s pos- 
sible points and 40 as the week’s total points, resulting 
in the low percentage of 67. Any percentage lower than 
100 indicates that a student is not earning points equiva- 
lent to an average of mailability on all letters tran- 
scribed for the week. Student D undoubtedly completed 
more letters than A, B, or C as her total of possible 
points is the highest. Her percentage, however, indicates 
that accuracy has suffered in achieving this high tran- 
scription rate. Her percentage and speed indicate to 
both teacher and student that a decrease in speed may 
be necessary in order to inerease accuracy. An analysis 
of Student D’s errors may show that the trouble is due 
to poor proofreading, need for more use of the dictionary 
on spelling, and the like. 

As a final word, it may be desirable to set a minimum 
transcription speed in order to qualify for a passing 
pereentage score on mailability if a student should in- 
tentionally lower her transcription speed in order to try 
for a higher percentage based on fewer letters tran- 
seribed perfectly. This is very unlikely, however, as stu- 
dents realize that passing grades on both speed and mail- 
ability are necessary as both are averaged together to 
determine the final grade in transcription. 
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THE PROBLEM OF TYPEWRITING RHYTHM 


Contributed by Jerry W. Robinson, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE PROBLEM OF RHYTHM in typewriting has 
always caused teachers concern. That is just as true 
today as it was when typewriting was introduced into 
the schools. 


At first teachers taught students to type at a strictly 
metronomic pace—each stroke given the same amount 
of time whether the stroke was an easy or a difficult one, 
or whether the stroke was made with a strong finger 
or with a weak one. To teach typists to type with this 
‘“‘perfect’’ rhythm, teachers used soul-stirring marches 
with a definite beat played on a Victrola of questionable 
vintage; or they used (somewhat later) rhythm devices 
that, by benefit of an electric motor, beat out an even, 
staccato rhythm that all students were expected to 
follow. 


Since that time, experience and experimentation have 
indicated that variable or rippling rhythm aids in pro- 
ducing in less time typists who can type with greater 
speed and accuracy. Consequently, the use of rhythm 
records or other rhythm (metronomic) devices came into 
disrepute. In their efforts to develop in students the 
ability to type with continuity but at variable speeds 
depending upon the difficulty of the copy, teachers have 
noticed that certain students tend to develop ‘‘jerky’’ 
or erratic rhythm. Becoming alarmed that their students 
might never become ‘‘smooth’’ typists and remembering 
the glorious days of the rhythm record, some teachers 
have resorted to rhythm devices to get the ‘‘jerks’’ out 
of their typewriting classes. 

In the following paragraphs the fallacies of metro- 
nomie rhythm are analyzed, instances in which metro- 
nomic rhythm may be used effectively are indicated, and 
techniques for building control with variable rhythm 
are described. 


The Fallacies of Metronomic Rhythm 

Fallacy 1: Stroking Difficulty. Since metronomic 
rhythm gives each stroke of the keyboard the same 
amount of time for completion, it wrongly assumes that 
every stroking combination on the typewriter keyboard 
is of the same difficulty and that all students stroke all 
the keys with equal facility. For example, the student is 
expected to type the word was (a rather awkward com- 
bination of strokes) at the same rapid rate at which he 
ean type the word the (a facile combination of strokes 
involving alternate easy finger patterns). Yet every 
typewriting teacher, indeed every typist, knows that it 
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is humanly impossible to type the word was at the same 
speed at which it is possible to type the word the. 

If the rhythm machine or record is played at a speed 
at which a student can type easy words rather rapidly, 
he is forced to stumble through or to omit the typing 
of more difficult words since he cannot maintain on those 
words the pace that is being set. On the other hand, if 
the rhythm machine or record is slowed down to the 
speed at which the student can handle the more difficult 
words in his copy, he is prevented from speeding up on 
those words involving alternate finger patterns which 
can be typed with lightning speed. 

Students who are taught to type at a strictly metro- 
nomic pace are limited to a potential speed of 50 or 60 
words a minute, and that speed can be developed only 
after hours and hours of monotonous rhythm drills. 
Many cases could be cited of students whose rates were 
increased by 15 or 20 words a minute in a very short 
time merely by taking the metronomic brakes off their 
fingers and teaching them to speed up on easy stroking 
combinations and to slow up to take the more difficult 
combinations in stride. The usual reaction of the metro- 
nomic typist to variable rhythm instruction is: ‘‘ Why 
didn’t someone tell me about this before? I didn’t know 
typing could be so easy.”’ 

Fallacy 2: Rate of Learning. Since each student in 
the classroom in which a rhythm record is playing is 
forced to type at the same speed, metronomic rhythm 
assumes wrongly that every student in the typing class 
needs the same kind of practice at the same time. This 
is neither a realistic nor a practical assumption. Cer- 
tainly, if individual differences are to be recognized, 
this is one of the best ways of not recognizing them. 

All students do not arrive at the same place with the 
same problems at the same points in their learning of 
typewriting. How wonderful it would be for teachers 
if that were true! Since some students may be develop- 
ing a wonderfully smooth variable rhythm pattern while 
others are typing with ‘‘fits and starts’’ (and that situ- 
ation is usually present in most classes), does it seem 
sensible to subject them all to the same dose of skill- 
building medicine—metronomie rhythm drill? 

Fallacy 3: Accuracy Development. Metronomic 
rhythm assumes wrongly that every stroking combina- 
tion on the keyboard can be typed at the same pace 
with the same degree of accuracy. How often teachers 
have used metronomic rhythm to develop accuraey—how 
often they have wondered why it didn’t work! The 
‘‘accuracy’’ built in this way comes primarily from re- 
ducing the student’s speed on the easy words that 
he already types accurately because they are easy. If the 
teacher who follows this procedure checked the errors 
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made by students, she would generally find them in those 
awkward words or stroking combinations that the student 
was expected to type at a rate beyond his speed level for 
such words in order to ‘‘keep up the pace.’’ Instead of 
resorting to metronomic rhythm as the cure-all, how 
much more sensible to give special drills on difficult 
stroking combinations within the framework of variable 
rhythm patterns! 

Metronomic rhythm drill can be used to advantage at 
the following times: 

1. In the beginning stages of learning when, because 
of the newness of the skill being learned, all students are 
typewriting within the same general speed range (5 to 
10 words of one another), metronomic rhythm can be 
used to develop basic continuity patterns. Because of 
his uncertainty in stroking the new keys, the student 
is not capable of the quick serial responses required by 
variable rhythm. At this stage, the use of metronomic 
rhythm for short intervals is justified and can contribute 
materially to the student’s ability to type with conti- 
nuity. In such situations, metronomic rhythm can be 
used for unison drill. It helps to ‘‘pull the students 
along.”’ 

2. When a student using the variable rhythm tech- 
nique develops a ‘‘speed set’’ and is unable to bring 
himself under control, the use of metronomie rhythm 
may help him to overcome the tendency toward erratic 
stroking. If the student has a tendency to force himself 
too hard and if he cannot be slowed down by teacher 
admonition, by the use of controlled rate writing, or by 
some other means, sometimes that student can be helped 
to regain control through the expedient of metronomie 
rhythm practice. In general, however, such practice is 
not the best practice either for all students in a class or 
for very many students at the same time. 

How much more effective it is for a teacher to demon- 
strate various speeds on the typewriter than it is to turn 
on a rhythm record or machine and say: ‘‘The beat of 
this record is at 40 words a minute. Type with the 
beat !’’ There is real motivation, too, in the fact that ‘‘if 
the teacher can do it, I can do it, too.’’ Since it is so easy 
for a teacher to learn to recognize when she is typing 
at 20, at 30, at 40, or at any other number of words a 
minute, it is surprising that so many teachers are re- 
luctant to use the demonstration technique in teaching. 

Every typewriting classroom ought to be equipped 
with a demonstration typewriter and a demonstration 
stand for teacher use. A good teacher with a good 
demonstration can develop better stroking skill in the 
students than can the most intricate rhythm machine. 

There is no better metronome than a teacher setting 
the pace at a demonstration typewriter. As student skill 
improves, the teacher demonstrates the desirable speed- 
up on easy stroking combinations which lead into vari- 
able rhythm patterns. 
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After the students have learned the keyboard and 
when they are developing straight-copy stroking skill, 
the use of controlled rate typewriting is one of the 
teacher’s best teaching techniques. After giving a timed 
writing to determine a base rate, have each student set a 
goal for the next writing. Let us say that one of the 
students is attempting to type 40 words a minute. Choose 
a paragraph in the textbook which has each five-word 
interval marked with a superior figure and have the 
student check, either mentally or with a pencil, the 
point at which he should be each quarter minute—for 
the 40-word-a-minute typist, for example, the 10-, 20-, 
30-, and 40-word points. As the student types the para- 
graph, call each quarter-minute interval, so that he can 
determine if he is typewriting at his selected goal. If 
he is beyond the goal he has set for himself, ask him to 
slow down slightly. If he is failing to reach his goal as 
the interval is called, ask him to speed up slightly in 
order that he might reach his next goal by the next call. 

This type of exercise is both interesting and chal- 
lenging to students. It can and does help to build both 
speed and control. If a student is working for speed, he 
should choose a goal which is beyond his high speed level. 
If he is working for control, the student should choose 
a speed somewhat below his highest speed level. It is 
possible for some students to be working for control on 
an exercise at the same time that other students are 
working for speed merely by having one group of stu- 
dents choose goals below their speed rates while the other 
group choose goals above such rates. 

Calling-the-guide sentences and paragraphs are de- 
signed to build skill and to make it easy for teachers to 
guide the student’s speed of typing. Such sentences and 
paragraphs can be used for developing speed, control, or 
techniques. They are most often used for speed building, 
but they can be used equally well for the other two 
purposes. When they are used as speed builders, a 
student chooses a sentence or a line that is well within 
his speed range and upon each successful completion of 
the line during a time interval indicated by calling the 
guide, he progresses to the next. When calling-the-guide 
sentences and paragraphs are used for developing control 
or for improving techniques, a student chooses a sen- 
tence or line that is paced at a speed considerably below 
that at which he is capable of typing with ease. 

This is another device for having one group of stu- 
dents work for control while another group works for 
speed with the same call of the guide—the students 
merely choose different sentences that pace their type- 
writing at different rates. And although the rate of 
typéwriting is controlled, the students are permitted to 
vary the speed on individual words or stroking ecombina- 
tions typed during the time interval. In other words, 
they learn to control their variable rhythm patterns 
without resorting to a strictly metronomic rhythm. 
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ANSWERING CRITICS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
BOOKKEEPING 


Contributed by Lewis D. Boynton, Teachers College 
of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut 


SOME ACCOUNTANTS as well as some educators 
seem to delight in criticizing high school bookkeeping 
textbooks and teachers for not presenting bookkeeping 
procedures as they are actually performed on specific 
jobs in business offices. Many teachers become disturbed 
about the challenges made when the critic says, ‘‘ Why 
aren’t you covering this topic?’’ ‘‘We don’t do it that 
way in our office,’’ and so on. 

Most teachers deserve and like to have their work sup- 
ported and so this article is written to give teachers 
made uncomfortable by ‘‘outside’’ challenges some sug- 
gested answers or counter questions for their critics. 

There is a group of generalists who seem to take an 
almost sadistic delight in pointing out the shift from 
manual to machine bookkeeping in business offices usu- 
ally concluding and accusing, ‘‘. . . yet you are still 
teaching bookkeeping in pretty much the same way.’’ 
Included in this group of eritics are those who attempt 
to squelch rebuttal by such an all-encompassing criticism 
as, ‘‘But don’t you understand that a punch card system 
is the modern way for keeping financial records?’’ 

Three major answers to such implied general criticism 
that we are falling behind the times in our bookkeeping 
instruction may be given. 

First. The principles of bookkeeping remain the same 
whether the physical work is done by hand, in books, or 
on a machine. Students in general are not ready for ma- 
chine bookkeeping training without first having had basic 
training in the principles and skills of manual book- 
keeping. If bookkeeping machine operation is given 
without a background of the total picture of the book- 
keeping process, the student is left with almost meaning- 
less mechanical skill. To the business employer, a stu- 
dent so trained has little or no potentialities. His knowl- 
edge is limited to a segment of bookkeeping action, and 
since bookkeeping machines vary from business to busi- 
ness according to the procedures and needs of the specific 
business, it may be that even the specific bookkeeping 
machine training will not be able to be transferred to 
the actual situation in which the student is eventually 
employed. Since time allotted in public schools to the 
study of bookkeeping is limited, the question must be an- 
swered, ‘‘Which will be of greater value to the student 
and to the employer—a knowledge of basic principles 
and of the entire bookkeeping process or knowing how to 
operate a specific bookkeeping machine which only per- 
forms a segment of the total bookkeeping process?”’ 
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Second. There are but few high schools in the land 
that can afford financially or justify educationally a 
room equipped to give special bookkeeping machine 
courses. Simple bookkeeping or billing-computing ma- 
chines are available for about $450. From that approxi- 
mate price, they run in cost to $2000 and more. A little 
mathematical exercise will produce the cost of establish- 
ing a bookkeeping machine room with the kind of ma- 
chines required by the community and maintaining it in 
an up-to-date manner over the years. Bookkeeping ma- 
chines go out of date more rapidly than basic textbooks. 

The average run-of-the-mill high school would have no 
justification for such a setup. Only the school which 
could say that the majority of people trained on these 
machines will be placed in jobs using the same kinds of 
machines would be justified in spending the large 
amount of public funds needed for such a project. 

Third. A large proportion of bookkeeping students en- 
rolled in bookkeeping courses are taking the course as a 
background for becoming other types of office workers 
rather than for the specific purpose of becoming a voca- 
tional bookkeeper. This fact supports the importance of 
devoting the basic course in bookkeeping to principles 
and the acquisition of the financial picture of how busi- 
ness functions as opposed to the learning of a few spe- 
cific techniques of machine operation. 

In contrast to the critical generalists are the bookkeep- 
ers or accountants who are specific and detailed in their 
criticisms by pointing out procedures familiar to them 
that are missing from the course or textbook. What can 
be said to them ? 

Every consideration should be given to the possibility 
that they might be right—that students planning to be- 
come vocational bookkeepers in their community might 
need to be familiar or skilled in a certain procedure not 
in the course or textbook. Throughout the country are 
towns and cities built up around a single major industry. 
Such an industry might have developed certain book- 
keeping procedures needed for the successful operation 
of its business. Such procedures could be peculiar to the 
particular industry, not able to be commonly used, and 
therefore justifiably not included in basic textbooks or 
courses of study which are national in scope, not local. 
Naturally, if unusual bookkeeping procedures are used 
in the community, it is the responsibility of the book- 
keeping teacher to find out about them and include them 
in his course of study. 

There are, however, countless detailed procedures pe- 
euliar to as many countless businesses which have no 
place in a high school textbook or course. Basie princi- 
ples come first, details peculiar to special businesses sec- 
ond and only as time permits. Sometimes the detail is so 
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minor and simple to acquire that it is best learned right 
on the job. 

Therefore, in answer to criticisms concerning the omis- 
sion of certain favored procedures of specific businesses 
two test questions may be applied to the detailed book- 
keeping routine to determine whether it should be in- 
cluded: (1) Is this of more importance to my students 
than some other topic or topics which would have to be 
sacrificed to give it a place in the course? (2) Is this 
detail best learned on the job or in the school ? 

Former graduates and other experienced bookkeepers 
or accountants will make such complaints as the follow- 
ing one received by the writer. ‘‘Such forms as the Bos- 
ton Ledger for subsidiary ledgers, and the cash receipts 
book with the debit cash column on the right hand side, 
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as well as the varied forms of multiple column purchase 
and sales books are all inadequately explained.’’? Such 
common criticism raises the question as to just how de- 
tailed we should be in our treatment of the many varia- 
tions of journal and ledger paper and business forms. 

One of the best techniques for answering such criti- 
cism is to first acknowledge the problem. Second, one 
could point out that there are in the United States lit- 
erally thousands and thousands of invoices which differ 
in some respect from firm to firm. Third, ask the com- 
plainant how he would go about teaching invoices in his 
bookkeeping class. The result invariably is to receive the 
response that nearly all invoices require information 
in common — name of firm, date, terms, and the like. 
Therefore, you teach by using samples of the most com- 
mon types or composite forms. 

As a result of such reasoning concerning the teaching 
of invoices, the critic himself will usually be the first to 
acknowledge that if a student learns (1) the basic ar- 
rangement of a journal such as the two-column, and (2) 
how this can be expanded to a four-, five-, or six-column 
journal with debit columns to the left and credit col- 
umns to the right of the explanation or transaction 
column, and (3) how some other multiple-column jour- 
nals are most commonly arranged, perhaps the time spent 
to learn and use other specific variations of these forms 
of journal paper would not be the best use of the stu- 
dent’s educational time. The critic at this point will usu- 
ally concede that in a one- or two-year high school book- 
keeping course or in a four-year college accounting 
course all about bookkeeping and all about accounting is 
not going to be taught. Some things must be learned on 
the specific jobs to which students go. 

There seems little question that the bookkeeper or 
the accountant as well as the teacher will agree that 
everything about bookkeeping cannot be taught in a one 
or even a two-year high school course. This being so, it 
would be a healthy experience for a critic who insists 
that a certain important bookkeeping topic or technique 
is being omitted from the course, to be called upon to 
say what topic would be sacrificed in its stead. Here, 
opinion will frequently differ and the eritic who insists 
he has the right solution for a change in topics might be 
challenged to secure experienced supporters. 

This article was not written to support the status quo 
of bookkeeping subject matter and bookkeeping teaching. 
It was written to help teachers formulate answers to 
their critics. It was also written to-remind or point up 
to bookkeeping teachers the responsibility they owe to 
their bookkeeping students to develop a healthy under- 
standing of the fact that they don’t know all about book- 
keeping when they graduate from a one-, two-, or even a 
three-year bookkeeping course. There is always some- 
thing more to learn. Students who don’t know this when 
they graduate from a bookkeeping or accounting course 
have not been well taught. 
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TEACHING TABULATION “BY GUESS” 


Contributed by Allien R. Russon, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City 


CAN YOUR PUPILS set up and type a twenty-line, 
three-column table in five minutes? They can if they 
have been taught the ‘‘by guess method.’’ But what is 
this ‘‘by guess method?’’ Is not guessing an activity 
we should discourage in our classes? Are beginning 
pupils capable of using judgment in their application 
problems? My pupils and I answer these questions with, 
‘‘Just wait and see.’’ After trying the plan for two 
years, we like it. 

Tabulation is introduced by showing the class a num- 
ber of typewritten tables taken from research articles, 
annual reports, magazines and newspapers, and covering 
many different types. The class is then instructed to 
type and the man three times across a page so that the 
spacing is fairly even. After the class has finished, I 
inquired as to how they arrived at their spacing. Very 
likely at least one pupil will have hit upon the device of 
setting the margins for a 60-space line, typing one 
phrase on the left margin, one back-spaced from the 
right margin, and one in the center. If no one has 
theught of this plan, they are told about it. 


Vertical Centering 


There are, of course, some minor details, such as 
vertical centering, and four, five, six, and more columns; 
but they are minor. All you need to do is take them one 
at a time, teach them, and review them each time they 
come up. Take vertical placement, for example: It is 
not enough to say, once, ‘‘Count the number of lines, 
multiply by the kind of spacing, add three for the title, 
subtract this answer from 66 (full page) or 33 (half 
page), divide the remainder by two, ignore fractions, 
and space down that many spaces.’’ No, indeed. This 
little jingle should be repeated by one of the pupils 
every time a table is centered. 

How do we manage different numbers of columns? It 
is all very simple: If the number is even, set up the 
right and left outside columns and distribute the rest 
in the remaining space, working from the outside in. 
If the number is odd, follow the steps in the three- 
column table; then divide the remaining space on each 
side of the center column. Setting the margins is also 
simple: If the columns are few in number or narrow in 
width, use a 50-space line; if they are wide or many in 
number, use a 60- or 70-space line. If the left column 
is wide and the others are narrow, center the middle 
column using 60, instead of 50, as your center. 
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You may fear that beginning typists will not judge 
exactly—and they won’t at first; but it will take them 
just about three trials to develop an artistic eye. Then 
what a thrill it will be to see your class dive into a 
tabulation problem without hesitation. With the old 
method, boys and girls would sit for 45 minutes, pencil 
in hand, trying to figure out where to set their tabs— 
or even their margins. Such a fiasco never occurs with 
the ‘‘by guess method.’’ You teach your pupils to use 
their judgment; you encourage their successes; and 
you diagnose (but do not grade) their failures. In a 
short time you will be able to say: ‘‘Turn to Page 302; 
set up and type the table in five minutes. If you finish 
before time is called, start over on another sheet. Begin.’’ 
All will be typing within 15 or 20 seconds—and with 
supreme confidence. 

The final step in the tabulation project is a series of 
timed production tests, with your pupils working for 
thirty to fifty minutes on a number of tabulation prob- 
lems. The most realistic way to compute their scores is 
by the number of usable tables typed in that time. How- 
ever, net words a minute should be figured as a learning 
device, with the timing to start with the insertion of the 
paper and before any calculations are made. Even with 
this method of timing, you may be surprised to find net 
speeds (including figuring time) of 20 to 40 words a 
minute. 

Try the judgment method. Your pupils will soon 
become quite adept at setting up and typewriting tables, 
a skill usually lacking in our graduates. In addition, it’s 
fun; it works; and pupils enjoy it—they even like 
tabulation! Why not give the ‘‘by guess method”’ a try? 
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COLOR STENCIL DUPLICATING 


Contributed by Wilson Ashby, University of Missis- 
sippi, University 


OLOR STENCIL DUPLICATING provides an in- 

teresting teaching renovation in an advanced type- 
writing, office appliances, or office machines class. It 
gives the students a real opportunity to learn stencil 
duplicating and to display their work in a colorful man- 
ner to their parents and friends. Students do not have 
to be artists to produce pictures and intricate color 
designs because stencilizing can be traced from a dum- 
my copy and fancy lettering ean be accomplished by 
the utilization of letter guides. 

The two principal methods of color stencil duplicating 
are blotch (or spot) and multicoloring. 

Buiotcu Blotch coloring is a very simple 
process and produces a single picture that contains only 
one color. It is possible to have one or more colors to 
a page, but since the colors will blend together if the 
eolored inks are too close on the duplicating pad, it is 
practical to have some distance between the colors. 
Thus, the pictures or figures at the top of the page may 
be green and the one in the middle or at the bottom 
of the page, red. This method limits the number of 
eolors that can be used at any one time. Also after 
the pad has absorbed a color in any given place, only 
that color can be again reproduced in that position. 

Probably the main advantage of the blotch method 
is the availability of die-prepared stencils that may be 
purchased very inexpensively. Although color work 
run from prepared stencils will lend a professional ap- 
pearance to the poster, newspaper, or Christmas ecard, 
it will detract some of the fun for the students who 
wish to draw their own designs. Blotch coloring is 
more easily taught than multicoloring and it. may be 
used as an introduction to the latter work. 

MUuLTICOLORING. Multicoloring duplicating is fasci- 
nating to the student because there is no limitation as 
to design or mixture of colors. Any picture that can 
be traced can be reproduced in color. 


Equipment Needed 

Any standard stencil duplicating machine (open or 
closed cylinder) may be used for color work. The paper 
may be fed through the machine automatically or manu- 
ally. There should be a pad for each desired color. 
There are many colored inks available, but the colors of 
red, green, blue, brown, and yellow are best for dupli- 
eating. <A stencil is needed for each color used. Any 
color of paper may be used, but caution should be exer- 
cised in the choice because some colored inks do not 
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reproduce satisfactorily on some shades of colored paper. 
For example, green duplicating ink will reproduce 
black on dark shades of red. 

An illuminated drawing board is a must for stencil- 
izing from a dummy copy. Each drawing board should 
be equipped with stencil clamps to hold the stencil in 
the proper place for stencilizing. A ‘‘T’’ square is nec- 
essary to provide a firm base for the lettering guides 
and to draw straight lines. New models of drawing 
boards have the ‘‘T’’ square and stencil clamps attached 
permanently to their sides. Drawing boards are avail- 
able with either fluorescent or incandescent bulbs. The 
fluorescent bulbs give a cooler and more even light than 
the incandescent ones. However, incandescent bulbs can 
be changed more easily and thus the light intensity can 
be controlled. 

The glass on the drawing board should be covered 
with either a silk or flexible writing sheet. This enables 
the use of styluses to the fullest degree without fear of 
tearing or mutilating the fibers that act as a framework 
for holding the wax stencil together. The flexible writ- 
ing sheet is cheaper and probably is a better writing 
base than the silk. Immediately after the writing sheet 
has been used, the wax accumulated on it should be 
removed by the use of some prepared cleaning fluid 
or kerosene. If the wax is allowed to remain on the 
writing sheet, it will leave a blue stain that will reduce 
its transparent qualities. 

There are many kinds of styluses manufactured for 
almost any type of special work to be done on a stencil. 
Some of these types are: (1) roll point, for script, 
signatures, and free hand tracing; (2) wire loop, in 
three sizes, broad, medium, and fine, for lines, rulings, 
tracings, and signatures; (3) wheel, for borders, broken 
lines, and dot-dash lines; (4) lettering, for use with 
lettering guides (they come in two sizes—one for large 
and one for small letters, and some companies produce 
two-headed styluses so that it is possible to purchase 
one stylus for all size letters); and (5) shading, to be 
used with shading plates. The two most frequently 
used for shading are the nail head and spoon bill. 

Shading plates are used for shadow effects and for 
solid coloring whenever it is needed in the picture. 
When large areas are to be covered with the same color, 
a shading plate with a course design should be used 
beeause a fine one has the tendency to cause the pad to 
overink and the picture will not be clear. Fine design 
shading plates are used for small shading areas like 
eyes or eyebrows. Caution should be exercised when 
removing the shading plate from the stencil after a 
large area has been shaded because there is danger the 
shaded area may tear out. When an area is being shaded, 
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eare should be taken not to move the plate until all 
shading has been completed; otherwise, a portion of the 
design will be changed. Of course, many shading de- 
signs can be accomplished from one plate merely by 
changing its position during the shading process. There 
are many shading plate designs, and some of the most 
common ones are herringbone, splatter, wood grain, 
masonry, and ben day halftones. 

No particular skill is necessary in formulating stand- 
ard or fancy lettering for stencilizing because lettering 
guides are available in about fifty styles and sizes. It is 
only a matter of choosing the proper lettering guide 
that is appropriate for the work being done. 


STENCILIZING. The first step in stencilizing is the prepa- 
ration of the dummy copy. The design or picture to be 
copied should be placed on a thin white sheet of paper 
with jet black ink so that the outline and detail will be 
easy to trace when the dummy is placed on the drawing 
board. The colors to be used should be selected in ad- 
vance and noted on the dummy copy so that it will be 
easy to determine what lines should be drawn on any 
given stencil. 

The second step is to place the dummy copy on the 
drawing board in the correct position and fasten se- 
curely with Scotch tape or some other adhesive so that 
it will not move as the stencils are being changed. After 
the dummy copy is in place, it is covered with a flexible 
writing sheet and stencilized. As the proper drawings 
are made on each stencil for the desired colors, the color 
should be written on the paper top of the stencil to 
aid in duplicating. 


Dupuicatine. After a stencil for each color is stencil- 
ized, the next step is to prepare the duplicating ma- 
chine for reproduction. If only one duplicating machine 
is available for class work, the colored pad may be 
placed over the protective cover on the drum (not using 
the drum clips) and the ink brushed on the pad in the 
proper position. Then the stencil is placed on the 
colored pad and the desired number of copies is made. 
The colored pads must be changed for each color used. 
This method is fast, but the student does not get the 
experience of changing pads on the drum and the thick- 
ness of two pads, protective cover, and stencil has a 
tendency to cause overinking. 

Probably a better method of duplicating is to remove 
the pad (usually black fed from the cradle within the 
drum) from the drum by unclipping each time a new 
eolor is used. When the old pad is removed, the drum 
should be cleaned and the backing sheet of the stencil 
to be run should be detached and placed on the drum 
before the colored pad is placed into position. This will 
prevent the colored inks from flowing into the cradle. 
Each colored pad is fastened to the drum by clips. 
Colored ink can be conserved by using a brush-top com- 
bination for each bottle of ink and by inking only those 
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spots on the pad where duplication is desired. This is 
particularly good for short runs. 

It is important to check and to write down the verti- 
cal and horizontal positions of the duplicating machine 
when the first sheet of paper is duplicated because all 
placements must be the same for all colors in, insure 
accurate registration for the final picture. 

Color duplicating can be accomplished very inexpen- 
sively; in fact, the only item that is absolutely neces- 
sary, other than stencils and a duplicating machine 
which almost all schools possess, is colored inks. Many 
simple pictures and designs can be produced by the use 
of one stylus, lettering guide, shading plate, and flexi- 
ble writing sheet. A large window pane can be substi- 
tuted for an illuminated drawing board. Since color 
duplicating can be done relatively inexpensively, busi- 
ness teachers from schools with limited finances can add 
it to their class work. 

Stencil color duplicating can be instructional as well 
as enjoyable for the student. It represents a departure 
from routine classwork and will give the student a 
working knowledge of all the operative parts of the 
duplicating machine. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH FOR THE 
SELECTION OF SALES PERSONNEL 


Contributed by Ronald L. Austin, Hanover College, 
Hanover, Indiana 


SINCE ABOUT 1916, when the earliest scientific 
studies of methods of selecting salesmen were conducted, 
more than 150 studies have been published which meet 
accepted standards for classification as research reports. 

Much of the pioneer work was conducted at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh during a seven- 
year period from 1916 to 1923. The decade of the 
twenties was largly a period of exploration. The thirties 
brought refinements in statistical procedures and further 
development of new selection devices, such as the inter- 
est inventory and the personality inventory. During 
World War II, sales personnel research practically 
ceased, but toward the close of the war, as sales organ- 
izations prepared to meet the challenge of postwar 
selling, interest was renewed in the subject. Research 
since the War has had the benefit of the previous 30 
years of experimentation. 

In a study completed recently by this contributor, it 
was found that life insurance salesmen were most fre- 
quently used as subjects in research studies involving 
personal history data and interest measurement. Retail 
salesclerks were most frequently the subjects in studies 
involving intelligence measurement and_ personality 
measurement, In general, these two types of salesmen— 
life insurance salesmen and retail salesclerks—were 
studied far more frequently than other types. 

The most frequently used psychological tests were: 
for testing intelligence, Otis Self-Administering Tests 
of Mental Ability ; for testing interest, Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank; and for testing personality, Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory. 


INTELLIGENCE. One of the most important findings for 
teachers of subjects in the distributive field is that, in 
general, intelligence test scores and selling ability are 
not closely related. 

Coefficients of correlation between intelligence test 
scores and measures of sales ability revealed that, for 
salesmen in low level sales occupations, correlations 
were low but negative; for average sales jobs, they were 
practically zero; and for high level sales jobs, they were 
low but positive. Average intelligence scores of sales 
groups increased progressively from low level selling 
occupations to high level selling occupations. 

Success in sales training courses varied directly with 
intelligence, but suecess on the job did not necessarily 
follow a successful training school record. 
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INTEREST AND PERSONALITY Measures. Of the standard- 
ized tests available to teachers, interest inventories— 
notably the Strong and the Kuder—are likely to be most 
helpful in guiding students in sales occupations. For the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, keys are available for 
four distributive occupations for men and one for 
women. The 1953 Kuder Preference Record manual in- 
cludes profiles for 11 men’s sales classifications and four 
women’s sales groups. However, ability keys based on a 
comparison of the responses of successful and unsuccess- 
ful salesmen will probably separate superior from 
inferior salesmen with greater precision than occupa- 
tional keys. 

Personality tests must be used cautiously by counselors 
until further research findings are available. Investiga- 
tions of the relationship between personality test scores 
and sales success produced coefficients that were unex- 
pectedly low. Perhaps the instruments themselves need 
further refinement before they may be applied to the 
solution of specific selection problems. It is possible that 
the traits measured by the inventories are too general to 
be helpful in separating superior salesmen from inferior 
salesmen. 

Both personality and interest inventories have the 

disadvantage of ‘‘fakability.’’ That is, testees may 
answer items on the basis of what they consider are 
socially approved responses rather than on the basis of 
true feelings. Experiments demonstrated that college 
students in artificial classroom situations were able to 
change their scores significantly when instructed to 
simulate positions, but little evidence exists that appli- 
eants in real employment situations actually do ‘‘fake’’ 
responses. 
Speciric Tests oF Sates In general, specific 
tests of sales ability were not subjected to rigorous sta- 
tistical evaluation, and few findings concerning the tests 
appeared in the sales personnel research literature. 
Authors of tests of this type, with the exception of 
Bruce (Sales Comprehension Test), have failed to ac- 
ecumulate and publish data to support the validity and 
reliability of their instruments. 

Until the value of specific vocational tests is more 
fully established, the abilities and aptitudes of potential 
salesmen can be measured more satisfactorily by means 
of a battery of general purpose tests than by specific 
tests of sales ability in their present stage of develop- 
ment. 

Tue INTERVIEW. The interview is the most frequently 

used selection process and the one in which greatest 

dependence is placed. Weaknesses of traditional inter- 

view procedures have been minimized by standardized 
(Please turn to page 44) 
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TRAINING IN BUSINESS AND ITS 
IMPLICATIONS FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Contributed by Benjamin F. Thomas, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington 


MANY BUSINESS FIRMS are engaged in extensive 
educational programs for their employees. These pro- 
grams include all personnel from new employees to the 
top echelons of management. Apprenticeship, clerical, 
sales, technical, job, economic, supervisory, and manage- 
ment training as well as general education are covered 
in the program. 

Since World War II, educational and training pro- 
grams in business have increased and expanded. Some 
2000 members of the American Society of Training Di- 
rectors are now administrating these programs through- 
out the United States. 


Need for Information 


What should business educators know about all this 
activity conducted by business? Certainly, they need to 
know more than the fact that there is a program. They 
need information regarding the businessman’s philoso- 
phy of education and preparation for employment; they 
need a knowledge of the objectives of the various aspects 
of the programs; and they need information about how 
the programs are planned, organized, and administered. 

Thus, business educators need to know who is responsi- 
ble for the on-the-job program within a business firm, 
the nature of the staff assistance provided for training 
activities, the basis upon which programs are planned, 
the content of the various aspects of the programs, the 
physical facilities which are utilized, who receives what 
training, the teaching methods and techniques used, who 
does the instructing, and how the activities are evalu- 
ated. 

Need for School-Business Cooperation 

Much has been written on the need for school-business 
cooperation in business education. The extensive growth 
of education and training activities in business accentu- 
ates and expands this need. If business is to provide 
further training for our graduates, businessmen need to 
know the level of development, as well as the potential- 
ities for development, of our graduates. Likewise, busi- 
ness teachers need to know what knowledges, skills, and 
attitudes businessmen want developed before employ- 
ment and which they are willing to develop after employ- 
ment. Also, the possibility should be investigated that 
much of the training activity in business is necessitated 
by some shortcomings in the pre-employment prepa- 
ration of business students. 
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OFFICE STANDARDS AND 
COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


No doubt, a number of graduates are engaged in 
supervisory and managerial activities shortly after they 
leave our classrooms to enter business. This is especially 
true of college graduates. These people not only receive 
more training in bsuiness, but they are responsible in 
some degree for the education and training of those 
employees whom they supervise. Thus, business teachers 
need to cooperate with businessmen in determining the 
extent and nature of the preparation of students in the 
principles and practices of business. Special emphasis 
needs to be given to an adequate understanding of the 
organization and administration of training programs 
and an adequate understanding of the learning process. 

Businessmen report that too many of our graduates 
feel that they have completed their formal education. 
The fact that they will, in all likelihood, receive further 
training in business reveals a need for business teachers 
and businessmen to exert their cooperative efforts in 
orienting the attitudes of students and beginning em- 
ployees toward the more favorable reception of on-the- 
job training. 

Numerous services can be rendered by businessmen 
and business teachers to their mutual benefit. For ex- 
ample, business teachers can provide valuable consulting 
services to businessmen, especially in the area of teach- 
ing methods and the development of instructional ma- 
terials. On the other hand, business teachers can profit 
from the experiences and ideas of businessmen. Further 
services which might come under the category of school- 
business cooperation involve (1) counseling, placement, 
and follow-up activities for graduates about to enter 
business training programs; (2) provision of special 
courses for businessmen, such as executive development 
programs and tuition refund programs; (3) cooperation 
in planning and conducting conferences for business 
teachers and training personnel in business; and (4) 
special training programs for present and prospective 
training directors in business. 


Need for Research 


The need of business teachers for information about 
the training activities of business, combined with the 
extensive need for school-business cooperation in this 
area, highlights the need for research. Many questions 
readily come to mind which cannot be answered ade- 
quately without further information gained through 
research. The following are a few of these questions: 
What responsibilities do schools have regarding training 
in business? To what extent should business engage 
in training activities and to what extent, if any, should 
business expect the schools to modify their educational 
programs to meet employment needs in business? Of 
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what specific value to businessmen are the experiences of 
business teachers? Conversely, of what value to business 
teachers are the experiences of businessmen? To what 
extent are the instructional methods used in schools 
applicable to instruction in business? Likewise, to what 
extent are the instructional methods used in business 
applicable to instruction in schools? In what subject 
areas should schools offer courses designed especially for 
businessmen ? 

This brief glimpse into business reveals a tremendous 
opportunity as well as a tremendous obligation for busi- 
ness teachers to assume leadership and initiative. As 
professionally prepared people, we cannot shirk our 
responsibility for research, for school-business cooper- 
ation, and for the acquisition and dissemination of infor- 
mation regarding this highly important and fast grow- 
ing area of activity in business. 


Distributive Occupations 
(Continued from page 42) 


procedures, such as the patterned interview and the 
rating scale. Further research is required, however, to 
demonstrate the value of interview guides or aids as 
selection tools. 

Despite the accepted principle of vocational education 


that students should be excluded from classes unless 
they are capable of profiting from instruction, educators 
in the distributive occupations have revealed surpris- 
ingly little interest in selection problems. Little research 
was reported by educators either in predicting success 
in sales occupations or in predicting success in sales 
courses. 

Although research thus far is not too helpful, suf- 
ficient work has been done to point to some promising 
avenues for exploration. For example, experience with 
weighted application blanks or scored personal history 
data indicates that educators might profitably examine 
biographical information for clues to possible sales 
potential. 

Other areas worthy of investigation are factorial 
analysis of intelligence, refinement and extension of 
interest and personality scales, empathy testing, and 
objective analysis of interviews. 

This article has been limited to published studies. 
An amount of research of unknown quantity has un- 
doubtedly been done by business firms, by consultants, 
and by educators, but no contribution to the progress of 
selection was made because findings were not published. 
Further research is needed on each aspect or factor in 
the selection of salesmen, The generalizations based on 
research to date must be accepted as tentative until 
they are confirmed by further study. 
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Non-removable glides easily 
adjust to heights of 2712 to 30% 
inches. Glides also compensate 

for uneven floors. 


30-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


You may try an ADJUSTEZE Model 6-100 
Typing Table under actual classroom usage 
conditions absolutely free for 30 days. No 
obligation! Freight pre-paid both ways. 
Write Dept. F. 


Then we recommend our 


ADJUSTEZE 


“LIMITED-ADJUSTMENT” TYPING TABLE 


This limited-adjustment typing table gives your 
students many of the “posture-perfect” advan- 
tages of the Adjusteze Model 6-1 fully adjust- 
able table — at a much lower cost! 

The limited-adjustment table can be adjusted 
to take care of height variations in any average 
group of students. It gives you highest quality, 
fool-proof, tamper-proof construction. Unob- 
structed knee room! No vibration! Roomy 
enough for the new large electric typewriters 
and all other office machines. Low initial cost! 
Lifetime wear! 

Note: We suggest the Adjusteze limited-ad- 
justment table for 85% of classroom, and — 
extra-large or extra-small students — the fully 
adjustable table for 15% of classroom! 
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UBEA 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Progress Report 


The picture of the NEA Educational 
Center in Washington, D. C., is shown 
on this page. Crews are now completing 
the second unit. Plans for the third and 
most costly unit are on the drawing board. 


The NEA Building Fund Campaign 
has passed the $4 million mark. As of 
the end of December the total in cash 
and pledges reached $4,655,511.30 ($3,- 
301,950 derived from the 22,013 NEA life 
members who have joined since Decem- 
ber, 1952). All life membership money 
received within the past three years has 
been allocated to the building fund. If 
the acceleration of the past year is main- 
tained, the $5 million goal will be reached 
this year. A number of business teachers 
are now on the list of NEA life members. 
The Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation, Mountain-Plains Business Educa- 
tion Association, and the Future Business 
Leaders of America have made substan- 
tial cash contributions through UBEA 
to the Building Fund. 

The second or middle unit, part of 
which will house UBEA’s national head- 
quarters, is growing into reality. Moving 
day for UBEA is scheduled during the 
month of March. 


A project such as the NEA Educa- 
tional Center deserves the enthusiastic 
support of all business teachers. Re- 


Professional Awards 


Honor days and graduation dates are 
not far away. The UBEA-Smead Award 
is available this year to the outstanding 
graduate in business education at the 235 
colleges and universities which are mem- 
bers of the National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions. This 
award includes a special leather-covered 
binder for filing future issues of the 
Forvm, the current volume of the Forum, 
comprehensive membership service in 
UBEA, and a eertificate suitable for 
framing. 

Also available for use at honor-day 
programs are the certificates for students 
who pass successfully the Students Type- 
writing Tests and the UBEA-NOMA Na- 
tional Business Entrance Tests. The Stu- 
dents Typewriting Tests are available 
from the UBEA office while the National 
Business Entrance Tests are available 
through the various tests centers or from 
the office of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association. 
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NEA EDUCATIONAL CENTER .. . The exterior of the building is glass, except for 
white marble columns at spaced intervals. The building will accommodate 800 office work- 
ers of the NEA, its departments, commissions, and divisions. 


newed impetus is stressed as the final 
phase of the campaign approaches. 


You can help. Here is how: (1) be- 
come a life member of the National Edu- 
cation Association; (2) make a contri- 
bution through UBEA to the Building 
Fund; (3) support and endorse your lo- 
eal NEA campaign efforts for the Build- 
ing Fund. 

NEA life membership is $150. It may 
be paid at the rate of $15 a year for 10 
years. Checks should be made payable 
to the National Education Association. 
Business teachers are urged to mail their 
pledges, contributions, and life member- 
ship applications to Hollis Guy, UBEA 
Executive Director, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Completion of the headquarters will 
mean, first of all, a consolidation of 
NEA’s staff which has been scattered for 
many years. Even more important, it will 
stand as a significant monument to pub- 
lie education in the Nation’s Capital. 


Teacher Education 


“Evaluative Criteria in Business Teach- 
er Education” is the title of Bulletin 62 
released recently by the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions, a Division of UBEA. This 
bulletin, a supplement to the Standards 
and Evaluative Schedules of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Edueation, was developed originally as a 
tool in the over-all evaluation of the total 


teacher education program. The evalua- 
tion formerly conducted by AACTE, is 
now a project of the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education. 

The material used in the more recent 
draft was designed not only for the orig- 
inal purpose but also to enhance the im- 
provement of business teacher education 
through self-evaluation and study by the 
faculties of the business teacher educa- 
tion colleges. Some schools have used 
the criteria as a basis for planning and 
establishing a business teacher education 
program. 

Five copies of the bulletin are sent to 
each institution which holds membership 
in NABTTI. The members of UBEA who 
subseribe to the comprehensive service 
may receive a copy of the bulletin upon 
sending a request to the UBEA head- 
quarters office. 


Business Education Examination 


An optional examination for prospec- 
tive teachers in business education made 
its appearance with the nationwide ad- 
ministration of the National Teacher Ex- 
aminations on February 11, 1956. This 
80-minute test was developed by a com- 
mittee nominated by the United Business 
Edueation Association, working with the 
Test Development Department of the 
Educational Testing Service. The addi- 
tion of the Business Education Examina- 
tion brings to a total of ten the number 
of optional examinations available for 
specialized fields or levels of teaching. 
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IN ACTION 


Research Foundation 


In an attempt to point the way, the 
Research Foundation of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association released its 
publication entitled Needed Research in 
Business Education, at the convention 
held recently at the Conrad Hilton in 
Chicago. The study was completed by a 
special committee under the direction of 
J. M. Trytten, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

Businessmen and business educators 


need vital answers to many basic prob- 
lems such as methods, motivation, and 
work measurement. Every day’s delay 
costs time and money that cannot be 
spared. With so much research still to 
be done it is tragic to waste time and 
money duplicating efforts. This new pub- 
lication together with the current lists of 
“Research Studies Completed and Under- 
way” which are published by the Research 
Foundation of UBEA each March, pro- 
vide a service of real value to graduate 
students and other research investigators. 


Are you teaching money management 
in a dynamic, realistic way ? 


As an educator, we know you are aware of 
the need for teaching young people the 
fundamentals of ef- 
fective money man- 
agement. But as a 
teacher, how are you 
integrating money 
management into 
your business ed- 
ucation, consumer 
problems, consumer 
education, or distributive education class- 
es? You probably are doing a superb job, 
but many teachers have difficulty in 
finding realistic ways of bringing money 
management into their teaching programs. 

As you know, money management is an 
important part of everyday living. It in- 
volves the various ways individuals and 
families exchange money for goods and 
services, and includes establishing goals, 
choice making, planning expenditures, and 
learning how to buy goods and services 
to best advantage. 

The Consumer Education Department 
of Household Finance Corporation has 
spent over 25 years in developing its 
Money Management Program. One of the 
results of this effort is the current Money 
Management Library. This includes 12 
booklets. These booklets are written in 
a clear, direct style and are attractively 
illustrated. We believe you will find them 
interesting as well as informative. They 
are sufficiently flexible so that you can 
adapt the material to individual situations. 
Work pages and charts are included. 

The HFC Money Man- 
agement Library consists 
of: Your Budget; Chil- 
; dren’s Spending; For 
Young Moderns; Your 
JHealth Dollar; Your 
/ Food Dollar; Your Cloth- 
ing Dollar; Your Shelter 
Dollar; Your Home Fur- 
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nishings Dollar; Your Equipment Dollar; 
Your Recreation Dollar; Your Shopping 
Dollar; and Consumer Credit Facts for 
You. For your convenience they are pack- 
aged in an attractive library case. You can 
obtain this complete set by checking the 
coupon below and enclosing $1.00 to cover 
cost of mailing and handling. 

Using these booklets, may we suggest 
one technique for integrating money man- 
agement into your business education 
classes? Start with general money situa- 
tions that your students bring to class 
from cartoons, movie or TV plots, or from 
advertisements. You will find that discus- 
sions will move easily from the general to 
the more specific realm of your students” 
personal finances. You can help them set 
goals and decide on the best ways to 
achieve those goals. 

To know more about HFC’s 
Money Management Program, 
check the coupon and we will 
send you our new, 1956, free 
folder which fully describes 
the booklets as well as the 
available filmstrip lectures. 


Director of C Ed i 
Practical Guides for Better Living 
Household Finance Corporation 


FREE! 


l HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 7 
Consumer Education Department No. BF-3-56 | 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


Name. 


Address 


O FREE Money Management Folder 


© Money Management Library (I have enclosed 


City Zone State 
$1.00 to cover mailing and handling costs). | 
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BuSINESS EDUCATION 


Testimonial to Paul S. Lomax 


In June of this year Paul S. Lomax, a 
past-president of UBEA (1952-53 and 
1932-33), will retire from the faculty at 
New York University after many years 
of service. In his honor, the business edu- 
cation graduates of New York University 
and his other friends are planning a din- 
ner at the Roosevelt Hotel in New York 
City on Friday, May 18, 1956. 

UBEA members who wish to attend 
the dinner or who desire to participate in 
honoring Dr. Lomax, should write to 
Joseph Gruber, Director of Business Edu- 
cation, Board of Education, 110 Living- 
ston Street, Brooklyn, New York, who 
will supply additional information con- 
cerning the testimonial dinner. 


International Division 


The U. S. Chapter of the International 
Society for Business Education will be 
launching this year some international 
projects. The chairman of the committee 
to work on these projects is Jane Ann 
Harrigan, Austin High School, Austin, 
Minnesota. 

In Geneva, Switzerland—the home of 
world organizations—the old School of 
Rousseau which now houses the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education is situated 
on beautiful Lake Geneva. A large library 
on educational materials is included in the 
building. A survey of teaching materials 
in the field of business education indi- 
eated that very little current material is 
available. 

Business educators and publishing com- 
panies in America can make a valuable 
contribution to this international library 
which is frequented by persons seeking 
educational data for the world organiza- 
tions with headquarters in Geneva, by 
Ministers of Education from many coun- 
tries and delegates attending the annual 
conference on education, and by educa- 
tional research scholars from various 
parts of the world. 

The Committee on International Proj- 
ects in Business Education will, there- 
fore, undertake the task of determining 
the type of teaching materials which 
would be welcomed by the International 
Bureau of Education. The Committee, in 
turn, would then seek means of supplying 
IBE with some of the best teaching ma- 
terials in business education which have 
been developed in the United States. 
Please stand by to assist in this project if 
called upon. 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of ajiliated, cooperating, and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to ForuM readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Couneil for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Virginia 

The spring meeting of the Virginia 
Business Education Association will be 
held at the Hotel Roanoke on April 6-7. 

Officers of the Virginia Business Edu- 
cation Association for 1955-56 are: Presi- 
dent, Kenneth Zimmer, Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute, Richmond; first vice- 
president, Sara Anderson, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg; second vice-presi- 
dent, Raymond Bosserman, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Fishersville; secre- 
tary, Peggy Jones, Galax High School, 


‘Galax; and treasurer, A. Lee Hall, Rich- 


mond Professional Institute. Board mem- 
bers elected for a three-year term are: 
John Arnold, John Marshall High School, 
Richmond; Mamie Bassler, Suffolk High 
School, Suffolk; Dorothy Bland, Lane 
High School, Charlottesville; Earl Bracey, 
Norview High School, Norfolk; Elizabeth 
Burmahln, E. C. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg; Noble Moore, Craddock High 
School, Portsmouth; Herman Scott, Chase 
City High School, Chase City; and Lelia 
Stalker, Jefferson High School, Roanoke. 


Georgia 


The annual meeting of the Georgia 
Business Education Association will be 
held March 16 in the Municipal Audi- 
torium in Atlanta. The theme for the 
program is “The Employable Personali- 
ty.” Eugenia Moseley, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, and Helen Rey- 
nolds, New York University, will discuss 
pertinent points involved in the topic. 

The new district directors for the Geor- 
gia Business Education Association are: 
First District, Caroline Hamilton, Com- 
mercial High School, Savannah; Second 
District, Mrs. J. C. Derr, Abraham Bald- 
win College, Tifton; Third District, Mary 
McCall, Cordele High School, Cordele; 
Fourth District, James Overton, West 
Georgia College, Carrollton; Fifth Dis- 
trict, Addie Wright, Chamblee High 
School, Chamblee; Sixth District, Joe 
Specht, Georgia State College for Wom- 
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en, Milledgeville; Seventh District, Mrs. 
C. V. Lovvorn, Rome Senior High School, 
Rome; Eighth District, Willis Hall, At- 
kinson County High School, Pearson; 
‘Ninth District, Edith Mulkey, Piedmont 
College, Demorest; Tenth District, Bar- 
bara Cobb, Comer High School, Comer. 

District meetings have been held in 
Georgia during the year. Among the 
stimulating talks presented at these meet- 
ings have been: “How to Teach Book- 
keeping and Accounting More Effective- 
ly,” by Stephen Homick of Georgia 
Teachers College; “The Effect of Auto- 
mation on Business and Business Educa- 
tion,” by George Fultz; “Suggestions for 
Presenting an Article for Publication in 
Business Education,” by Donald Fuller 
of Georgia State College for Women; 
“The Teaching of Shorthand,” by Jane 
White of Georgia State College for Wom- 
en; and the presentation of the results 
of a study of the businesses of Gaines- 
ville and the surrounding area by Olivia 
Williams. 


WESTERN REGION 


California 

The 1956 convention of the California 
Business Education Association will be 
held March 25-27 in San Francisco at the 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel. The theme of the 
convention is “Human Relations in Busi- 
ness.” The main emphasis will be on the 
development of “human relations” in 
business classrooms with application to 
business and industrial situations. 

Outstanding businessmen, business edu- 
cation experts, and classroom teachers 
will participate in developing the theme 
of the sectional meetings. 

Robert E. Slaughter of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company will be the guest speaker 
introducing business leaders for the sec- 
tional meetings on Monday. John Pen- 
dery, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, will introduce the theme for an im- 
posing group of educational experts. 

Highlights on the fun side will be a 
Bay cruise, an industrial tour, and a 
thrilling air trip to Reno and back on 
Tuesday evening. 


Montana 

New officers elected at the meeting of 
the Montana Business Education Associa- 
tion are: President, Leona Barnes, Mon- 
tana State College, Bozeman; vice presi- 
dent, Paul Rohnke, Augusta High 
School; secretary, Jean Robertson, Boze- 
man High School; and treasurer, Roberta 
Goodhart, Helena High School. 


Oregon 

The tenth annual convention of the 
Oregon Business Edueation Association 
will be held at the Congress Hotel in 
Portland on March 15-16. The theme of 
the convention, “The Challenge—Automa- 
tion,” will be featured in several work- 
shop sessions. Robert E. Slaughter, Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, will address 
the group at the Thursday evening ban- 
quet on “Preparing the Student for the 
Age of Automation.” 

Don B. Sayre, president, will preside 
at the business meeting. 


IDAHO — Officers of the Idaho Business 
Education Association are (left to right) 
Vice President Grant R. Thomas, Ricks Col- 
lege, Richfield; Treasurer Helen Werner, 
High School, Kamiah; and President Clisby 
Edlefsen, Junior College, Boise. 
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IN ACTION 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


Nebraska 


The third annual convention of the 
Nebraska Business Education Association 
will be held at Kearney on April 7. Gil- 
bert Kahn, East Side Commercial and 
Technical High School, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, will be the principal speaker. E. P. 
Baruth of McCook Junior College, will 
preside at the business session. 


CENTRAL REGION 


Missouri 

“Self-Improvement and _ Professional 
Advancement for Business Teachers” is 
the theme selected for the annual Spring 
Conference of the Missouri Business Edu- 
cation Association which will be held at. 
the University of Missouri in Columbia 
on March. 24. 

Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, will be the principal speak- 
er at the general session in the morning. 
His subject will be “Opportunities for 
Self-Improvement and Professional Ad- 
vanecement by Business Teachers.” Dr. 
Eyster will also serve as leader of panel 
discussions concerning graduate study for 
business teachers. 

The luncheon address will be delivered 
by G. Henry Richert, Distributive Educa- 
tion Program Specialist, U. 8S. Office of 
Education. As a leader in discussion 
groups, Mr. Richert will also explain the 
program of distributive education on the 
national level. Another feature of the 
noon session will be the selection of “Miss 
Business Education” and “Mr. Business 
Education.” These honors last year were 
bestowed upon Mrs. Ivan Calton of 
Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield, and Carmie Casady of Cen- 
tral Missouri State College, Warrensburg. 

Timely topies for discussion groups at 
both morning and afternoon sessions will 
also be presented by the Missouri busi- 
ness teachers. The meeting will be under 
the direction of the president of the asso- 
ciation, Dale J. Blackwell, Northwest 
Missouri State College, Maryville. Mr. 
Blackwell is engaged in research and is 
instructing classes in accounting at the 
University of Missouri while on leave 
from his position at Northwest Missouri 
State College. 
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WYOMING: Officers and guests at the annual meeting 


the Wyoming Business 


Education Association shown above seated left to right are Ruth Schamber, Powell High 
School; Mildred Cassidy, Wyoming Deputy State Supervisor; R. C. Van Wagen, California 
State Department of Education; Velma Linford, Wyoming State Supervisor of Public In- 
struction; R. L. Hitch, University of Wyoming; and J. Zancanella, State Supervisor of 
Business Education. Standing, left to right, are Harlan Bryant, University of Wyoming; 
Dave Gillespie, Cheyenne High School; and M. C. Mundell and Laura Summers, University 


of Wyoming. 


EASTERN REGION 


Pennsylvania 

The Pennsylvania Business Educators 
Association will hold its Western Con- 
ference at Grove City College on April 
21. At the opening session, the keynote 
speaker, Robert Slaughter of McGraw- 
Hill Book Company will address the 
group on the general theme of the con- 
ference, “Student-Teacher Participation 
in Classroom Activities.” 

Among the participants at this meeting 
will be James Gemmell, The Pennsylvania 
State University; George Mohr, Oil City 
High School; Elsie Rineer, Indiana State 
Teachers College; Madge Stewart, Kit- 
tanning High School; Woodie Tucker, 
University of Pittsburgh; Diana Abra- 
ham, Greensburg High School; Elsie 
Leffingwell, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; Margaret Giegerich, Langley 
High School, Pittsburgh; Raymond Mor- 
gan, Johnstown Public Schools; Ida 
Grace Routh, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh; and David Wertz, Port Alle- 
gany High School. 

At the luncheon session, Frank Sand- 
ers, Pittsburgh City Schools, will receive 
the annual award. This award recognizes 
Mr. Sander’s outstanding service and dis- 
tinguished leadership in business educa- 
tion. The program chairman for the con- 
ference is J. H. Earl McKenzie, New 
Castle High School. The arrangements 
chairman is T. H. Penar, Grove City Col- 
lege. 


On April 28, the Eastern Conference 
of the Pennsylvania Business Educators 
Association will be held in the Central 
Bucks High School, Doylestown. ‘“Im- 
provement of Instruction in Business Ed- 
ucation” is the theme of the conference. 
James Meehan of Hunter College, New 
York City, will be the speaker at the 
opening session. 

Recognized leaders in business educa- 
tion have been chosen as the speakers for 
these sessions. Among the participants 
at the meeting will be: Earl Nicks, Un- 
derwood Corporation, New York City; 
Larry Imboden, Muhlenberg Township 
High School; John M. Aichele, Milton 
Hershey High School, Hershey; Doris K. 
Hosler, Manor Joint High School, Mil- 
lersville; Thomas B. Martin, Bloomsburg 
State Teachers College; Marion E. Fos- 
dick, J. P. MeCaskey High School, Lan- 
easter; Evelyn Kulp, Ambler High 
School; Bruce LeSuer, School District of 
Philadelphia; Alfred Schimmel, Wilkes 
Barre City Schools; Gladys Worth, 
Coatesville High School; David Mayer, 
Coughlin High School, Wilkes Barre; 
William Polishook, Temple University; 
Ralph Savage, Lebanon City High 
School; Thomas Jenkins, Westmoreland 
High School and Wilkes College; Michael 
P. Saunders, Strawbridge and Clothier, 
Jenkintown; and Samuel W. Caplan, 
Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg. 

Lewis Kohn, Kingston High School, is 
the program chairman for the Eastern 
Conference. Mae Light, Central Bucks 
High School, Doylestown, is the arrange- 
ments chairman. 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


Financial Security Project for FBLA Chapters 


By ELSIE NULL* 
, Oklahoma College for Women 
Chickasha, Oklahoma 


IN RECENT YEARS there has been an increasing interest 

in education at all levels. Parents and students are asking for 

a more effective preparation for the problems and responsibili- 

ties of adult life. Much is being done at all levels of educa- 

tion to prepare students to earn money, but it is only recently 
that students are being prepared to manage wisely the money 
they earn. 

Because most student groups represent a wide divergence of 
backgrounds and experience, the teaching of personal and 
family finance calls for a broad and varied treatment. To 
translate the concepts of financial security into terms that will 
have significance and interest to a student group comprised of 
many abilities, talents, interests, backgrounds, and experiences 
is a challenging task. Add to that, the fact that teachers often 
find they do not have enough time in their regular classwork 
to treat the subject adequately. That is how it happened that 
FBLA Chapter 912 at Oklahoma College for Women under- 
took a popularization of financial security this year in a series 
of programs geared to the interests of the career girl, and 
designed to add to the knowledge and understanding which 
the members had already acquired in their regular class work. 

It all began at a summer workshop on “Family Finance” at 
Southern Methodist University which the FBLA Chapter 
sponsor attended in 1955. This was one of eleven such work- 
shops sponsored by the National Committee for Education in 
Family Finance in cooperation with the Institute of Life In- 
surance. (In 1956 there will be twelve such workshops.) 
As a workshop project, a series of programs on personal and 
family finance was developed by the FBLA chapter sponsor. 
The plan was presented to the chapter officers for their con- 
sideration as a suggested project for the year. The chapter 
had never before had a central theme for the year with all 
meetings directed toward one topic. Chapter 912 meets twice a 
month. Although I knew FBLA provides a splendid vehicle 
for further education in such an important area as finance, 
I did not know how the members would react to the proposal. 
Happily, they liked the idea and adopted the plan. 

In developing the complete program we kept well in mind 
these objectives : 

1. To enable students to develop an understanding of the 
basie concepts and principles involved in financial se- 
curity. 

To enable students to develop an understanding and ap- 

preciation of the nature of financial security as it relates 

to the functions and services rendered by business. 

3. To enable students to acquire the ability to utilize basic 
concepts and principles of financial security in analyzing 
and interpreting financial data. 

4. To enable students to develop desirable character traits, 
attitudes, and habits in the field of personal finance. 


bo 


*Dr. Null is college coordinator for the Oklahoma State Chapter of 
FBLA. 
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In order to get the program series underway as early in the 
school year as possible, the students adopted the outline for 
the first topic, “You and Your Security,” just as it was worked 
out at the workshop. The topics which have followed, how- 
ever, were reorganized by the members who made their own 
selection of speakers and program materials—adhering to the 
original plan but reflecting their own concerns and special 
interests. 

To get the year off to a good start and to stimulate interest 
in the theme, the students prepared a large bulletin board dis- 
play featuring “Financial Security for the Career Girl.” An 
exhibit of numerous bulletins and pamphlets concerning vari- 
ous topies related to financial security was arranged in the 
FBLA office. The bulletin board and exhibit pamphlets are 
now used prior to each meeting to highlight the current topic. 
To insure that each meeting is interesting and pertinent to 
the theme, the participants hold a planning session in advance 
of the meetings so that the programs run off smoothly and 
meaningfully. 

Space will not permit the full year’s schedule, but the fol- 
lowing outline shows how the meetings were planned to cover 
the first three main topics. 


YOU AND YOUR SOCIETY 


Program I—A Symposium 
Topics: Your Place as a Citizen of the World of Work 
Choices in Our Social and Economie Society 
Plan for Your Future in a Complex Society 
PARTICIPANTS: President, Chamber of Commerce 
Personnel Manager, Oklahoma National Bank 


Procram II—A Symposium 

Topics: Plan for Your Future in a Complex Society 
Happiness and Emotional Security 
Free Individuals in a Free Society 
Your Age: Chronological, Physical, Intellectual, 

Emotional, Social, Philosophical 

ParTIcIPANTS: Minister, First Christian Church 

Physician, Chickasha Hospital and Clinie 


Procram anp PANEL 
Fitm—“Make Mine Freedom.” (10 minutes) Free Rental. 
Harding College, Motion Picture Division, Searey, 
Arkansas. 
Topics: Our Society’s Objectives 
Our Needs and Desires in Today’s World 
ParTICIPANTS: Chapter Members 


Procram IV—FiLm Discussion 
Firm: “Our America.” (35 minutes) Free Rental. Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
Toric: You and Your Society Programs 
PaRTICIPANTS: Chapter Members 


YOU AND YOUR MONEY 


ProGRAM I—FILM AND SPEAKER 
Firm: “What Is Money?” (10 minutes) Rental ($2.00) 
Swank Motion Pictures, Ine., 614 North Skinker Blvd., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Topics: Our Monetary System 
Your Income—Present and Future - 
Your Monetary Responsibilities 
SPEAKER: President, First National Bank 


Program 
Topics: Your Money 
Your Economie Choices 
Your .Needs and Desires 
Plan Now for Your Tomorrow 
ParTICIPANTS: Graduates of Oklahoma College for Women 
Manager and Secretary-Treasurer, Little Nick Oil Com- 
pany 
Office Manager, Chickasha Cotton Oil 
A Secretary of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States. 
YOU AND YOUR SPENDING AND SAVING 
ProcraM I—FILM AnD SKIT 
Firm: “Your Thrift Habits.” (10 minutes) Coronet Build- 
ing, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Skit: “Our Money Went That-a-Way.” 
(Written and presented by FBLA members to illustrate 
the advantages of wise money management) 


Program II—Guest SPEAKER 
Topics: Your Income Distribution 
A Budget—the Answer? 
Principles of Planning 
Steps in Budgeting 
Speaker: Elementary Teacher, Chickasha Public Schools 
(Participant in a 1955 Family Finance Workshop) 
An Evaluation of You and Your Money, and You and 
Your Spending and Saving Programs 


Nothing is left to chance. The sponsor and members are 
anxious that this year’s series be successful. After each main 
topic in the outline has been completed, an evaluation is made 
to determine the strong and weak points in the program. A 
simple questionnaire is used. As a result of the questionnaire, 
we have learned that a high degree of interest has been created 
in the subject of personal finance, so much so that the mem- 
bers have requested that more meeting time be devoted to some 
aspects than we had originally planned. We have learned, 
too, that some topics are best treated by outside speakers, but 
that most topics can be presented best by our own members. 


FORRNER ALPHABET 
SHORTHAND 


WHAT ARE THE CHIEF BLOCKS TO PROGRESS? 


FEAR! Don’t let any of these 


APATHY! prevent you from explor- 
ing the amazing possi- 

IGNORANCE! filities of FORKNER 

TRADITION! ALPHABET SHORTHAND 


THE ONLY SHORTHAND SYSTEM bah IS SO SIMPLE 
THAT THE TEACHER DOES NOT HAVE TO “TAKE A 
COURSE” IN ORDER TO BE ABLE TO TEACH IT. 

Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Distributors. 


Clip coupon on Forum wrapper for an examination copy. 


ANNOUNCING 


A NEW 1956 Seventh Edition 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, is the outgrowth of thirty years of successful use, development, and refine- 
ment. The authors use a clear, readable style of writing and a new layout in presenting the commonplace functions 
of business that young high school students will encounter in their personal lives and business careers. Thousands 
of teachers made suggestions that are incorporated in the text material to insure teachability and classroom effective- 


ness. New emphasis is placed on planning a career and how business serves the individual. 


GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, is a modern book for modern youth. It is planned with today’s teenagers 
in mind. Everyday business activities of immediate interest and future value are discussed on their level. The general 
business problems are built around realistic business and home situations. The student activities at the end of each 


part provide interesting and practical learning situations and applications. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FoRUM 


— 


MODERN 


DUPLICATING - 


Which duplicating process for what kind of 
copies? In what quantities? How soon? On 
what paper stock? These are the kinds of 
questions your A. B. Dick Company dis- 
tributor can help you answer. He is unbiased 
because he has all four major duplicating 
processes—mimeograph, spirit, Azograph 
and offset. You will find him well-qualified 
to help you plan a truly comprehensive 


ee | THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


A.B, DICK & and AZOGRAPH are registered trademarks of A. B. Dick Company 


if it’s worth teaching, 
it’s worth teaching right 


course in MODERN duplicating. Look for 
his name listed under Duplicating Machines 
in the classified section of your phone book. 
Or mail the coupon below. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Yes, | would like to know more about how to plan a 
complete course in MODERN duplicating. 


BF-356 


Name Position 
School 

Address 

City State 
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Why have so many schools such a heavy 
date with Royal Typewriters? 


The popularity of Royal Typewriters 
in schools reminds you of bees around 
a honey pot. 


Well, what’s in the pot? The Royal honey pot, that is. 


Royals are easier to teach on. Easier to learn on. 
And rugged? They’!l take abuse like a 200-pound cen- 
ter on the high school football team . . . with less time 
out for repairs. 

900 service centers are able to give you prompt, 
efficient, accurate help, when needed. 

In addition, Royal provides you with teaching aids 


as topical as a TV newscast. You also get valuable 
instructional demonstrations FREE! 

This typewriter is preferred 214 to 1 by people in 
business who type. It’s only logical that students 
should learn on the World’s No. 1 Typewriter. 


STANDARD, ELECTRIC, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


Roytype® business supplies 
Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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